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WHY FLATTER THE UNDERGRADUATE? 


By Merritt Y. Hucues 


VERYONE who knows both Europe and America well 
E and is not any kind of sentimentalist about either 

will share my delight in Mr. Lowie’s defense of 
the United States in the April Century by the simple 
device of letting the pot call the kettle black. To concede 
everything to the authors of Civilization in the United 
States and then to make out an a fortiori case against 
Europe is magnificent. Main Street has no terrors for 
the American who has lived familiarly in French pro- 
vincial towns because he knows that the French towns 
are more inhumane than Gopher Prairie, and he knows, 
too, that the French have been writing classic Main 
Streets all the way from Madame Bovary to Edouard 
Estaunié’s L’appel de la route. For half a century they 
have been strenuously indicting those mawurs de province 
to the arraignment of which Flaubert dedicated his life. 
The American whose acquaintance with England has 
been fed by experiences more nutritious than entertain- 
ment at theaters, hotels, and country houses knows also 
that in Clayhanger Arnold Bennett has told tales about 
the English manufacturing towns and, in Riceyman 
Steps, even about London itself, which are worse than 
the worst that Sinclair Lewis has been able to compile 
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and almost as bad as Theodore Dreiser’s candor about 
some things that exist in New York City. 

Writing like this clears the air. It routs hosts of 
snobs. It melts national inferiority complexes and liber- 
ates the souls of untraveled intellectuals who feel abjectly 
that their lives are doomed to be inert echoes of those of 
their vagrant compatriots. American artists and scien- 
tists who are too busy to go abroad should thank Mr. 
Lowie for putting a petard under some of the impertinent 
prejudices that undermine their own confidence and the 
confidence of their countrymen in their work. 

But Mr. Lowie proves too much. From every point 
of view he tries to represent Europe and America as “six 
of one and half a dozen of the other.” He obscures 
character and makes both the United States and all of 
the European countries that he happens casually to men- 
tion seem even more mediocre mediocrities than they are. 
In many ways he seems to me to understate the case for 
America, and I am sure that he sometimes much under- 
states the case against Europe. But his claim that the 
standards of personality among American university stu- 
dents are equal to those in Europe seems to me thoroughly 
misleading. 

I have never met a man who genuinely knew the 
universities on both sides of the Atlantic—a man, that is, 
who had actually humbled himself to submit to exami- 
nations and take degrees in America and in some Euro- 
pean country, in either order—-who would admit Mr. 
Lowie’s claim. Mr. Lowie does not know the universi- 
ties of Europe as a student, either postgraduate or under- 
graduate in any of them. He seems not to know any of 
them at first hand, even as a visitor. His impressions of 
them have been gained from occasional contacts with for- 
eign students met during his travels and from the perusal 
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of some of the most egregious student manifestoes pub- 
lished in Germany since the war. This is crass journalism. 
As evidence it has no value, and Mr. Lowie would be the 
last man to accept his own thinking if it were applied to 
the determination of the cultural levels among the North 
American Indians. 

Mr. Lowie objects to the “favorite pastime of our 
intelligentsia” who “contrast our illiterate undergraduates 
with the ‘admirable Crichtons’ abroad,” and he implies 
that there are as many “Crichtons” in America as there 
are in Europe. His own evidence is his refutation. He 
mentions only one foreign “Crichton,” a Norwegian who 
“spoke English and German excellently” and had 
‘‘browsed widely in general literature.” With the Nor- 
wegian he contrasts two Americans: a “Nebraskan who 
had followed up a reference in an article to the extent 
of plunging into Ernst Mach” and a “girl from Penn- 
sylvania who presented a creditable seminar report on 
Wundt’s ‘Die Kunst’ after one year’s German.” But this 
is just the point. Mr. Lowie’s Norwegian was “barely 
turned twenty” and spoke two modern foreign languages 
and knew their literatures. His American examples of 
the same age were making their first isolated sallies into 
the serious literature of a single foreign language which 
they had begun to study for the first time only a year 
before. The Norwegian had studied English and Ger- 
man, in all probability, for eight or ten years. That is 
the regular thing with students of foreign languages in 
Scandinavia, and in France and Germany also, for that 
matter. They begin young to study intensively and to 
specialize broadly in Europe. What it means to a boy of 
twelve or fourteen to make the momentous, and perhaps 


absurdly impossible, choice between science and philology 


can be remotely felt by an American who will read the 
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chapter called “The Bifurcation” in Anatole France’s 
Life in Flower. 

University education in Europe is radically different 
from what it is in America, and perhaps Mr. Lowie is 
right in his conclusion that “though somewhat more 
knowledge may have come to the European youth” (than 
to the American), “in point of wisdom he is certainly not 
above par.” It surely is true, as Mr. Lowie “does not 
deny,” that European students “more generally read and 
speak several languages, have a better grasp of philosoph- 
ical concepts, and what not” than corresponding 
groups of American students. There is no blinking the 
superiority of the European university men as students, 
whatever we may think of them as men. Personally, I 
found as many men of character and mind per hundred 
at Edinburgh University, where I took an A. M., and 
at the University of Paris, where I was appointed “Amer- 
ican lecturer” in 1922 after spending the preceding year 
there as an American Field Service Fellow, as I did at 
Boston University, where I took my A. B., or at Harvard 
University, where I took my Ph. D. But that is a matter 
of taste, perhaps. Wisdom is imponderable, and little 
has been revealed to us about it except that it commonly 
survives the deaths of the Bildads who deal most in it. 
Certainly no sincere thinker—much less a sincere scholar 
—tries to offset a conscious lack of knowledge by any pre- 
sumption of wisdom in himself or in his party. 

There is something rather funny in a professor any- 
where who seriously proposes a comparison of the wisdom 
of the undergraduates born under his flag with those of 
any other country. The thing simply is not done. But 
American students are, it seems to me, on rather more 
distant terms than most with the serpent. Bishop Birney, 
in a commencement address at Boston University in 1920, 
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laid stress on the fact that American undergraduates were 
different from the general run of university students 
throughout the world because they were still unspoiled 
idealists and had faith in God and in humanity. He 
urged them to keep their faith, regardless of experi- 
ence. He asked them to guard their best illusions 
though the world might scoff. His address was truly 
great, as an oration, because it bodied forth the 
best sentiments in his audience; but it was hardly 
wise. Indeed, it specifically depreciated wisdom. It 
asked its hearers to disregard experience and to remain 
children all their lives. The effect of the ideal in edu- 
cation which it expressed has been aptly stated by Pro- 
fessor Terrot R. Glover of Cambridge University, who 
bears comparison very well with Bishop Birney because 
he is one of the foremost Christian laymen in the British 
{sles and the only unfrocked Doctor of Divinity in Great 
Britain. After several years of experience as a teacher in 
Canadian and American universities, Dr. Glover ob- 
served that college students in this hemisphere are “old 
boys,” while in Europe they are “young men.” He pro- 
fessed a weakness for the “boys” and afterward proved 
it by accepting a temporary appointment as Sather Pro- 
fessor of Classics at the University of California; but I 
understand that when it was suggested to him to pitch 
his tent permanently in America, he replied as a matter 
of course that the thing was impossible—for a man with 
children to educate. 

The differences between American and European 
standards in higher education are familiar to hundreds 
of men in this country who, in one way and another, have 
studied extensively abroad. Men who have done that are 
sometimes very chary of telling their experiences. Their 
discretion is pardonable, as perhaps I can prove by being 
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indiscreet myself. In 1916 I went to Edinburgh as Jacob 
Sleeper Fellow from Boston University to study English 
literature. Be it said honestly that my undergraduate 
record at Boston had not been distinguished and that my 
faculty elected me to my fellowship rather unwillingly. 
Armed with the A. B. and A. M. of my alma mater, | 
went blindly to Scotland and did the only thing possible 
for an American in my circumstances—the thing that was 
commonly done by Rhodes scholars before the establish- 
ment of the Ph. D. for their benefit at Oxford—I entered 
as an undergraduate with advanced standing in the 
“Honours School” in my subject. There were about 
twenty students in my year, almost all women, for it was 
at the height of the war; and all were from middle-class 
homes. Their preparatory training had been got in public 
schools for the most part, and few of them were regarded 
by their tutors as very strong students. ‘They were all 
much younger than I, for they had been only two years 
in college and I had been for five years at Boston Uni- 
versity. At the end of the first year I was astounded and 
bitterly chagrined to find myself ranked last in this group. 
My tutor was very kind. He showed me some of the 
examinations written by my comrades. At that moment 
my education began. The next summer I spent at the 
British Museum, reading elementary books. The next 
November my tutor asked the professor if he thought that 
I would ever make a scholar. “Yes,” that gentleman is 
said to have replied, “an American scholar.” I writhed. 
But I had myself to thank. The next June, by the skin 
of my teeth, I took my degree with First Class Honours, 
but it was at the price of such an amendment of life as 
Falstaff would never have dared suggest to Prince Hal. 

A year later I was exposed to a striking proof that 
my case was not exceptional. From Edinburgh I had 
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gone straight to London to enlist in the American Ex- 
peditionary Force. A year later found me in Paris under 
the Army Educational Commission, taking courses at the 
Sorbonne. The French professors lectured to us, but they 
refused to examine the host of two thousand Americans 
who sat at their feet. So in every class three men were 
chosen to examine the others, and in a course in Nine- 
teenth Century Literature the lot fell upon an assistant 
professor of French from Princeton, and upon a young 
Harvard A. M., and myself. The students were all col- 
lege men who had completed at least their second year in 
some American institution of collegiate grade. Their 
papers, in the great majority of cases, were unbelievably 
juvenile. It was not only that they knew nothing of the 
French literature about which they had been listening to 
lectures three times a week for the preceding four months. 
It was their ignorance of literature itself, their inability 
to look at a book as an object of knowledge to compare 
with other things of its kind and to explain with refer- 
ence to the personality of the man who wrote it. Of one 
hundred papers, barely twenty-five were intelligently 
cnough written to be pertinent to the questions. And they 
were written in English. No one was quixotic enough to 
think of asking the boys to write in French. I hasten to 
add that the damnation of these papers was no private 
opinion of mine. My marking was a compromise in 
severity between that of my colleagues, but we were sub- 
stantially agreed in our results. 

Four years of experience as a college teacher ‘1 the 
United States have confirmed this analysis of the work 
of a representative cross-section of American college men 
during the Armistice in Paris. For a year and a half I 
have administered the “Comprehensive Examination” 
given at the end of their senior year to all students “ma- 
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joring” in English at the University of California. The 
examination is a three-hour paper, hitting the high spots 
in English Literature from Chaucer to Browning. 
Usually it is composed of seven or eight questions of 
which the students are allowed arbitrarily to omit one or 
two. Microcosmically it does for the California students 
what is done for the British “Honours” students by a 
series of ten three-hour papers covering the entire field 
of their subject at the end of their fourth year. Like the 
California paper, most of the examinations in the series 
customary in Great Britain are composed of eight or ten 
questions of which the students are asked to answer all 
but two or three. Last year, at the suggestion of my 
colleagues, I compiled our “Comprehensive Examina- 
tion” from questions taken from recent final “Honours” 
examinations at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Oxford. Only 
the easiest questions were chosen and my colleagues 
softened their substance and adapted their form to our 
students. The result gave about as many “A” and “B” 
grades proportionally as are obtained of First and Second 
“Classes” in Great Britain; but more than twenty per cent. 
of our students were on the edge of failure, and with the 
passing mark at fifty, five per cent. of them failed out- 
right. Again the results did not represent my persona! 
opinion, for the papers were graded by a committee of 
four men of professorial rank, all of whom except myself 
had got their training entirely in America. 

In the teeth of such scientifically controlled results as 
these it is impossible to doubt the inferiority of our own 
students to British students who specialize in the same 
subject. Individual testimony may be discounted. An 
experience like mine at Edinburgh may be easily ex- 
plained without reflection upon the general standard in 
American colleges and even without reflection upon the 
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standards of my alma mater. But experiments like that 
in which I was an involuntary participant at the Sorbonne 
during the Armistice and like that which I have now 
helped to perform with four successive groups of candi- 
dates for the A. B. with an English “major” at the Uni- 
versity of California—groups comprising in all more than 
three hundred students—leave no doubts. To deny that 
the average English university student is not better in- 
formed about his subjects and intellectually more mature 
than the average American student of corresponding age 
is sheer obscurantism. For men with experience of the 
universities in both countries the fact needs no proof, and 
it ought to be beyond challenge by those uninformed 
skeptics who need statistical demonstration. 

Debate about this subject is very naturally obscured 
by the inertia of the general public and especially of the 
mass of American university teachers who have never 
visited Europe or who have traveled there merely as 
observers. That is perfectly natural and right. Why 
should we disturb ourselves because college boys in Eu- 
rope or in any country of Europe have been proved, how- 
ever irrefragably, to be less callow than college boys in 
America? Indifference to that fact is much better than 
blind worship of European education and a gullible 
readiness to offer a professorship to everyone with a 
French license, an ordinary British A. B. or A. M., or 
an easy German Ph. D. 

The indifference of the majority even of university 
professors in America to the comparative ignorance and 
immaturity of their students—an indifference which Mr. 
Lowie represents very well in “Is America so Bad, After 
All?”—is, however, not what matters. The thing that 
matters is the almost evangelical enthusiasm to establish 
foreign standards in education in America which is being 
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displayed by a group of men in the American professorate 
who have been trained abroad. Yesterday they came, for 
the most part, from Germany. Today most of them are 
ex-Rhodes Scholars. It is unfortunate that French ideas 
and ideals in education are so little represented among 
them. Their influence focuses at such colleges as Swarth- 
more and Reed. ‘The preceptorial system at Princeton 
and the tutorial system at Harvard, the “Comprehensive 
Final Examination” at the Universities of California and 
Washington, and many more changes which are rapidly 
creeping into the most important American universities 
with the approval of the Association of American Uni- 
versity Professors constantly expressed for them in its 
bulletins, are all concessions to the prestige of the stand- 
ards that these men have brought home from Europe. 
The spread of these standards cannot be stopped by the 
opposition of mere inertia, nor by the superficial prej- 
udices of men who have seen European education from 
the outside only, while doing the grand tour on a post- 
Ph. D. traveling fellowship or on sabbatical leave. When, 
like Henry Adams, you begin your real education in your 
early twenties by entering a French, German, or English 
school or university with boys still in their teens, you have 
an experience which makes you a bit of a fanatic. You 
become zealous to put away childish things and to per- 
suade others to put them away. You have seen a vision, 
and you become, willy-nilly, a prophet who cannot, in 
the long run, be ignored by the blandest and most deeply 
rooted satisfaction with things as they are. 




















WHY DON’T COLLEGE STUDENTS THINKe 


The Story of an Undergraduate 
By Acnes Law 


E HAD assembled for psychology lecture. ‘The bell 
W rang. Through the flutter and clatter cut the 


professor’s voice:—“As I tell my classes every 
year, you students grow worse all the time.” 

The statement, though not new, produced a subsidence. 
We resignedly turned around, or sat back, or turned our 
heads front, and began unscrewing our pens. He went on: 

“You don’t pay attention. You don’t want to listen. 
You don’t want to use your minds. You don’t know how 
to think.” 

He paused. Quiet reigned. He took up his notes, 
assumed the lecture chant: 

“We had finished Memory. I will repeat part of 
the last lecture, so that you may have it exactly. The two 
kinds...” 

We could not have escaped having it, but took it all 
down again, in case a word or two might be altered. 

Then—the end. He looked up, paused, took off his 
vlasses. 

“For the rest of the time,” we glanced at our watches, 
“though it is not a part of the regular course,” we looked 
at him, “we will have a brief discussion of Mental Tests.” 

We sat up, then. 

So after six months of repetition, definition, drill, we 
were really to be treated to some taste of a live topic. 
Newness, uncertainty, controversy—we felt ideas and 
wonderings begin to flutter against the under surfaces of 
our fact-paved minds. Why does it show you’re unintelli- 
gent if you don’t knew what “ambergris” is? (We had 
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caught rumors of some of the questions.) Can they really 
test intelligence? What is intelligence, anyhow? 

“The first tests,” the professor began, “were the Binet- 
Simon. They were devised ...” We drank in with 
considerable interest the long recital of facts—names, 
dates, experiments—feeling them preliminary. At last, 

“And so,” in a concluding voice, “we may say that 
now we really can test intelligence.” 

Oh, so we can! We were a little stunned at such a 
summary settling of our gravest doubt. 

“In fact, Miss Blank of this department and I have 
devised one ourselves for primary children. We ask them 
...”’ He quoted one or two of the questions—something 
about counting apples, I think. “It has proved very suc- 
cessful.” He paused, complacent. “Any questionsr” He 
glanced up briefly. 

So they were successful. But why? How? Why does 
counting apples test intelligence? Or defining ambergris? 
What is the connection? What is it they test? What zs 
intelligence, anyhow? 

A hand. 

“What is intelligence?” 

“What's that? Intelligence?” The professor looked 
slightly annoyed. “I really haven’t time to go into detail. 
Authorities differ in their definitions, you see. It is— 
well—general mental ability. Our time is getting short. 
Have you any more questions?” We hadn’t. His answer 
had effectually re-cemented the paving. 

As we filed out, the professor was unburdening him- 
self to some student on his favorite theme: 

“You students don’t pay attention—don’t want to 
think...” 

In that moment, a most distressing tremor of doubt 
ran through my theretofore unquestioned faith in the 
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wisdom of all college professors and college systems. But 
I checked it. I had looked forward to college with tre- 
mendous hope and expectation; to lose my faith would 
be disaster indeed. 

Before long, though, it received a more direct jolt, 
accompanied by some light. It was on the occasion of 
the return of a quiz paper on Arnold Bennett’s The Old 
Wives’ Tale, in a course in English fiction. I was fond 
of literature courses, and used to good grades in them. 
At the close of the period, I fished my paper confidently 
from the heap on the desk, and opened it. 

Sixty-eight! 

I could not believe it was my paper. With burning 
cheeks, I rushed out into the hall. The door of the in- 
structor’s office was open. I would find out. 

“Yes 

“Ts this right, on my paper,—sixty-eightr” 

He took the paper, glanced through it. 

“Yeu” 

“Why—but I read that book. I thought about it a 
lot.” 

“Yesr” 

“T answered—” 

“My dear young lady, you did not answer my ques- 
tions correctly.” 

“Why, I did. Look at this one. ‘Why did Samuel 
Povey die?’ I said he died because Mr. Bennett wanted 
to express the idea that a commonplace, even rather com- 
ical, man might be heroic. Didn’t he?” 

“Samuel Povey died because he went out into the 
storm and caught pneumonia. I want facts. I do not 
care for your ideas as to what Mr. Bennett thought.” 

That was all. My idea wasn’t a very discerning one. 
Still, it was a groping. A little hint as to the real purpose 
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of Mr. Bennett in Samuel Povey’s death would have been 
a long pointer on the road to a genuine understanding of 
novel construction. 

If I had not got what I hoped for, I had, however, 
acquired valuable knowledge in those two courses. I had, 
indeed, learned two things which often remain a mys- 
tery to students throughout their entire college career— 
what professors want, and what they do not want. They 
want facts and, on occasion, their own conclusions. These 
can be graded easily and definitely. They do not want 
one’s own ideas or conclusions. 

Other courses, in greater or less degree, confirmed the 
impression of these. It finally became my unconscious 
habit in all courses to learn first the facts and then the 
professor’s particular opinions, prejudices, and ideas. A 
quiz I remember on Shelley admirably illustrates the 
utility of this mode of procedure. The first question was, 
“What are the kinds of subject-matter Shelley treats?” 
We had recently gone over them in the Preface, in class, 
putting little parentheses around them, and little numbers 
up above. With not an instant’s hesitation, I wrote them 
down: “1. Ideal and remote. 2. The future. 3. The 
past.” I have forgotten the rest; but I knew all nine of 
them then, word for word. I did not know there were 
just nine of them, for I had made no particular attempt 
to examine the poems to see; enough that the author and 
the professor thought it true. ‘This professor had a par- 
ticular fetish for exact wordings; I gave them to him, to 
the last apostrophe. The second question was, ““Name the 
chief poems of his earlier period, giving the subject of 
each.” We had not had time to read the poems; but we 
had been given quite a number of items of precise in- 
formation about them in the lectures. Facts! A wonder- 
ful quiz to grade; easy enough to take, too, for that mat- 
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ter—a few hours cramming the night before, two more 
hours of phonographic recall, and you are done with 
Shelley, probably forever. 

I had college under my thumb. I knew what the pro- 
fessors wanted, and how to give it to them. I had lost 
most of my faith, except in a few men whose conclusions, 
though forced upon me, were at least fresh and careful 
and sincere. I had a natural stubborn fondness for think- 
ing things out for myself, and indulged the habit when 
[ had time; but, with no market for them, the results nat- 
urally remained immature and inferior. All in all, I was 
pretty well disgusted; but I did have college under my 
thumb, so far as getting grades (the all-important cri- 
terion of scholastic success) went. 

Then I took a course in World Governments and 
Politics. I took it because I thought I really should. I 
had quite ceased to expect anything vital, even from sub- 
jects with alluringly alive titles. My expectations seemed 
to be realized in full measure. I had found facts before; 
[ found them here in hosts. The minute details of all 
the governments in the world—it taxed even my well- 
developed filing and recording system to stow them away. 
[ burned the four A.M. electric on that night-before; 
but [ got them all tucked in, to the last statistic. Morning 
came. Question number one read, “List the governments 
of the world in the order of their degree of democracy.” 
“List—” I could list them all right—alphabetically. But 
“in the order of their degree!” Why, say, how do you 
decide that? Why, what precisely is democracy anyhow? 
He never gave us a definition. Why is it more or less 
democratic to have a legislature elected by direct vote 
of the people, but with an independent executive, than 
to have an indirectly elected legislative body with the 
executive responsible to it? He never said. Why—and 
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there are forty-nine governments to decide things like 
that about. And there are nine more questions in this 
two-hour examination. 

For two intensely educational hours, I thought. It 
was the first important time in my college career that I 
was required to do so. If I had been accustomed to such 
a requirement, I should have done most of the thinking 
beforehand, and should probably have emerged with a 
few genuine ideas regarding democracy and other aspects 
of government. As it was, I emerged with only a paper 
of barely passing grade, and a headache; no, a little more 
—the vague but potent realization that facts can be used 
for a desirable and attractive purpose, the development 
of genuine understanding through thought. I had blun- 
dered around that realization before, but in no other 
course I had ever taken had it been brought home to me. 

It is only just to say that several other professors made 
more or less successful attempts to encourage a little 
thinking. Some of them graded liberally when original 
ideas, even not very good ones, were presented. Others— 
radical-feeling young sprouts mostly—tried to shock us 
into thinking by spouting out unorthodox (but usually 
also rather impertinent) opinions; such was the Shake- 
speare instructor, whose chief items of iteration were that 
Shakespeare got drunk frequently and that he meant to 
write sensational stuff that there was money in, not litera- 
ture. Still others tried sometimes to give us materials 
on which we could use our acquired knowledge, as by 
requiring critical papers on little theater plays put on 
under the direction of the department, for drama courses. 
But none of these demanded thinking. If one happened 
to know how to think, he could get a little patting on the 
back; but if he didn’t, he could “get by” very nicely with- 
out. And the majority of my instructors and professors 
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made practically no effort to encourage thinking; some of 
them, as I have shown, actually discouraged it. 

“College students don’t seem to relate the things they 
learn to each other at all. They don’t know how to think,” 
says Professor Underwood of the University of Montana 
frequently to his classes. 

“What we need among college students is more rad- 
ical thinking,” Professor Crane of the University of 
Michigan has declared in an address to a group of college 
people. 

“You don’t use your minds,” said my own psychology 
professor, the one who choked off the little fluttering won- 
der about intelligence. 

College educators everywhere have been making sim- 
ilar statements in recent years. We believe them. Do 
they believe themselves hard enough to take up the task 
of showing us the way? 














TWO POEMS 
By Lew SAREtTT 
RATTLING-CLAW 
An Indian Spinster 


F® thirty Moons-of-Flowers-and-Grass she waited, 
Waited for something, something that never came. 
When she was but a fingerling, she took 

A buckskin pack upon her shoulder-blades; 

And from the cranberry swamps of Val Brillant 

She slogged upon the devious snowshoe trail 

Of Two-Guns-Calf, her sire, and followed him 

To Goat-haunt Range, to mountain solitude. 


Ninety-four miles from kin and village folk 
They lived in isolation, year on year, 
Running their otter trap-lines in the hills, 
Harvesting rice and roots and saskatoons, 
And gathering for margin of luxury 

The annual yield of fruit and maple-sugar. 


Here in the hostile upland, Rattling-Claw, 
Groomed by the keen wind, the alpine sun, 
Waxed opulent with beauty; in maidenhood 

She blossomed like a lily, a crimson lily, 

Wafted as seedling from a lowland swamp 

To chilling solitude of timber-line, 

And come, by stroke of chance, to rich ripe fruit— 
When mellow sun brought flushed maturity 

To all her sisters in the far savanne. 


I recollect the night I came on them. 

The District Ranger, fearing forest-fires, 

Had sent me out to run down flaming stubs 
Struck in the pineries by lightning-flash. 

A twilight caught me at the mountain lodge 

Of Two-Guns-Calf; electing to break the night 
With him, I picketed my mare, I flung 

My blankets down, and shared his food and flame. 


————— 


TWO POEMS 


While T'wo-Guns pried me gently for the news 
Of Val Brillant, his daughter set the bowls 
Of steaming wild-rice, the roast of venison. 
And as we spoke, she lingered at my side, 
Solicitous of every mood and whim, 
Trembling at every touch of casual hand, 
Eager to salvage from our talk a glance 

Of admiration, a morsel of approval. 


And warranted they were! Suffused her flesh 
From clear cold winds; seductive was the curve 
Of throat that palpitated with an ardor 

Sprung from a wild sweet earth; the dusky eyes, 
Low-lidded with a shy slow invitation— 

A crimson lily ripe for seed, and waiting, 
Waiting for pollen-bearing winds to come 
From out a far low country, a humming-bird, 

A butterfly, a roving bumblebee. 


And later, when we left old T'wo-Guns nodding 
Beside the fire, and ventured down the trail 

To Heron Spring, to fill our birch-bark buckets— 
Vivid the memory: the stoic firs, 

The lichen-mantled ridge, the pool of sky 
Quivering with silver fish, the eager pupil 

Close by my side the while my finger sketched 

On night the constellations, star by star, 

The Northern Crown, the Bear, the Flying Swan— 
Too few they were! And when a timber-wolf 
Shivered the solitude with eerie wails 

That drove her to my arms in playful fright: 
The rounded warmth of her, the yielding breast, 
The moist vermilion of her mouth that brushed 
By chance against my cheek!—oh! it would test 
The iron in the will of any man 

To hold secure its chill integrity 

Against the surging fire of Rattling-Claw; 

Either it yielded, molten, soon or late, 

Or else was purified to tempered steel. . . . 
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In Goat-haunt Range, old Rattling-Claw, alone, 
Flings out the line of traps, draws up alone 
Her buckets at the spring, and sets the roast 
Of venison before her palsied sire; 

In Goat-haunt isolation, Rattling-Claw, 
Wasted by years, by hungers unfulfilled, 
Companioned by a hound on whom she rains 
Her ardor, lets fall her virtues one by one 

To earth like petals withered—a lily, parched 
In the Moon-of-Changing-Colors-in-the-Leaves, 
Raspy of blade, forlornly wilted, waiting, 
Waiting for pollen-bearing winds to come 
From out a far low country, a venturing moth, 
A roving bee, a bird, a butterfly. 


CAMRON 
The Indian Trader 


ae, the trader, had a way with him, 

A something in his thin white thread of lip 
When bartering with Indians he sought to beat 
Them down in prices put on huckleberries, 
With dubious talk of markets glutted, falling. 
Niggard he was in the currency of speech. 

Out of a cold white mouth, his words would click 
And clatter on the hardwood desk like coins; 
And when he deigned to drop a word of barter, 
Cold and metallic, the squaws would pick it up, 
And—so to speak—would bite upon its edge 
And fling it down upon a slab of stone, 
Spinning and clinking, to find if it was good. 


But every word he tossed them, good or precious, 
The women soon or late would hold of worth; 
When bellies are flat with hunger as a pike’s 

In spawning-season, any round glittering word, 
Silver or leaden, soft between the teeth, 

Or brittle enough to nick a coyote’s fangs— 

If it but jingles faintly on a stone— 

Falls on an Indian ear like silver music. 
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MEXICAN INTELLIGENCE 


By CarLeTon BEALS 


EXICANS lack intelligence. They fight instead of 

work; most of them wear guaraches instead of 

shoes, sombreros instead of hats. They are a 
nuisance, continually upsetting us over petroleum taxes 
and hectic elections. 

“Scientific” support exists for this widespread Ameri- 
can conviction. Professor E. A. Ross in his The Social 
Revolution in Mexico points out that Dickson, by use of 
the customary intelligence tests, found the intelligence 
quotient of “Spanish” (2. e., Mexican) children in Ameri- 
can schools to be 78, six points below the Portuguese and 
Italians and thirty-eight below the I. Q. (106) of Ameri- 
can children of North-European ancestry. Young tested 
twelve-year-old “Spanish” (7. e., Mexican) children in 
certain California schools; in the Alpha test only 21% 
per cent. exceeded the lowest fourth of American chil- 
dren; in the Beta test, 30 per cent. as compared to the 75 
per cent. required to equal our native stock. 

But that these tests are especially disadvantageous to 
the Mexican child may be seen by taking into consid- 
eration: first, the character and condition of our Mexi- 
can immigrants; second, the relatively unfair nature of 
some of the tests; third, the comparative results of tests 
made of Mexicans in Mexico; and fourth, the general 
psychological orientation of the Mexican. Given approxi- 
mate equality of opportunity, the Mexican holds up his 
end of the plank. 

I 

Our Mexican immigrants come largely from north- 
ern Mexico and are descendants of the various Seri, 
Otomi, and allied race-groups which were among the 
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most backward mentally and socially in all pre-conquest 
Mexico. Our Mexican immigrants had already been dis- 
located in their own country; 1. e., had become migratory 
workers of the lowest grade, whereas the immigrants 
from Portugal and Italy came from settled relatively 
advanced communities. 

The Mexican workers in our country are more ruth- 
lessly exploited than are other foreigners. ‘They are not 
absorbed rapidly into autonomous unions in industrial 
centers and so cannot escape the pitiless exploitation that 
the “greener” almost invariably suffers; instead, they are 
soon cogged into the debt-enslaving Southern plantation 
system. Doctor Luis M. Orci, the immigration health- 
officer in Ciudad Juarez, made a careful study of nu- 
merous case histories of mentally unsound immigrants 
deported back to Mexico. The majority were driven 
insane by cruelty, exploitation, and neglect. “Our coun- 
trymen arrive into a medium entirely unfamiliar to them: 
language, customs, climate; in frequent instances they 
receive almost brutal treatment; later comes unemploy- 
ment and the imperious necessity of providing bread for 
the family.” Large numbers are lured across the border 
by enganchadores, unscrupulous employment agents; and 
the Mexican, in order to pay back his transportation and 
numerous other actual or fictitious fees and expenses, re- 
ceives but a few cents a day and becomes inescapably 
enmeshed in debt—as in the salmon fisheries of Alaska 
and the beet-sugar industry in Michigan. Unfamiliar, 
uncongenial, and harsh economic circumstarces are men- 
tally benumbing. The handicaps of the Mexican are 
accentuated. — 


II 
The Binet-Simon tests, as modified by Terman of 
Stanford University, depend greatly upon language. 
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While innate mental capacity is probably not affected by 
the unfamiliar form-feelings imposed by an alien tongue, 
confusion of thought temporarily ensues. Speed of 
mental development is retarded. Adjustments are re- 
quired. Sprachgefihl is a subtle, semi-conscious posses- 
sion. New language forms impose psychological correlates 
that are often obscure, or, at best, only approximate. Now 
the Mexican child is often bemired in three languages: 
Indian, Spanish ,and English. From two to four million 
people in Mexico do not even speak Spanish. And even 
though the indigenous tongue be unknown to the subject, 
he is still subtly influenced by an earlier Indian habitat, 
which has canalized his thoughts and emotions into lan- 
guage form-feelings confusingly different from those of 
the English or the Spanish tongue. The Italians and 
Portuguese are burdened with dialects; but even a dialect 
so distinct as the Sicilian has fine form-relations with the 
national tongue, an affinity not found between the various 
Indian tongues and the Spanish. 

In addition, the European immigrant’s native lan- 
guage is firmly fixed; it has rounded out contours; like 
a solar system, it has its laws of balance and established 
forces of action and reaction, a well-discernible, almost 
“geometric system of reference;” it has served for litera- 
ture, philosophic understanding; it has been buttressed 
up by text-book teaching based upon classic models. In 
Mexico the Spanish is by no means so firmly fixed; it is 
an evolving, uncertain language in vocabulary, morphol- 
ogy, and pronunciation, still attempting to orient itself 
to the various Indian tongues. Mexican-Spanish has not 
as yet become sufficiently environmented to serve as a 
ready literary vehicle. The small so-called Mexican 
aristocracy has been too jostled by the frontier, too dis- 
located by revolutions, to find leisure or interest in 
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acquiring literary polish. The psychological reactions of 
this class have been invariably European, not native— 
scarcely influenced by the more deeply rooted national 
forces and languages. 

Thus the average Mexican immigrant, when dealing 
with concepts dependent upon language, is confronted 
with a greater thought-confusion than is the Italian or 
Portuguese. For example, one of the Terman test-words 
is “pity.” Now “pity” invokes “piedad.” “Piedad” has 
a more varied meaning than “pity.” Almost synonymous 
with the Spanish word are: compasién, misericordia, 
clemencia, etc. The word dilutes out to “charity,” 
“mercy,” “forgiveness,” until preciseness is lost. And 
“piedad” has extensive theological and feudal connota- 
tions. Thus the subject’s definition of “pity” might well 
prove unacceptable. Furthermore, Indian ideas have 
canalized into “piedad.” In Nahua the word roughly 
corresponds to teicnoitlalitzli, icnoyotl, tlacéllotl, tecatla- 
coyalitxli, nite, and a whole series of connate words and 
derivatives. A wide range of form-feelings is invoked, 
together with a complex of ideas revolving around 
“cacique,” “hierarchical,” etc.—reflex of the communal 
ejidal, tribal scheme of life from which the Mexican so 
recently sprang. Of course, to argue that child or par- 
ents have the least conception of the facts set forth in this 
paragraph would be absurd; ideas of both are, in all 
probability, simple, naive, uninvolved; yet the Mexican 
mind has been given a distinctive coloring and orienta- 
tion scarcely expressible in English. These subconscious 
complexes have relentless bearing upon the pictorial and 
language concepts of each individual; and as the Mexican 
passes into the Spanish and from Spanish into English, 
the mental mold is distorted, confused, or broken up. This 
difficulty is not lessened by the fact that Mexico’s per- 
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centage of illiteracy is higher than that of any other 
modern nation except Russia. 

The pictures of the Stanford Scale deserve comment. 
Take the group in front of the post-office: Mexicans 
gather in the plaza, the market, or the patio. The clothing 
worn, the attitudes, the general significance of the scene 
would be incomprehensible to the inadequately Ameri- 
canized Mexican child. Nor would a Mexican child, 
examining the picture of an Indian paddling a canoe, 
containing, apparently, an eloping couple, recognize the 
Indian as an Indian. He himself is part Indian, but he 
does not dress in the traditional North American Indian 
fashion. A man and a woman eloping in a canoe have, 
for him, no precedent. Marriages and elopements in his 
society are arranged in such an entirely different way that 
he would scarcely give an adequate interpretation. Nor 
has Mexico any all-year-round rivers that permit of 
canoeing. 

Some of the tests are too brutal. The Mexican enjoys 
his bull-fights and his cock-fights; he has his knife- 
escapades; he dynamites trains. Nevertheless his mind 
reveals queer inconsistencies. Obregon, for example, re- 
fused to use poison-gas in his recent campaigns. Scratch 
a Mexican and you find cruelty; caress him and you en- 
counter sentimentality, pity, generosity. Instincts of 
cruelty dawn late in the Mexican’s adolescence. Mexi- 
can children are, as a rule, more kindly, courteous, and 
attentive than American children of the same age. There 
is little of the gangster spirit; the Mexican child does not 
impose ruthless conformity on his fellows. ‘Thus when a 
Mexican child is told to repeat: “We are having a fine 
time. We found a little mouse in the trap,” his keen 
imaginative visualization causes him to be immediately 
repulsed. He does not consider this a “fine time’”’ at all. 
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Or the child is told that a doctor, a notary, and a 
minister call successively at the house of a neighbor. The 
answer might be: someone is dying or, if eugenic laws 
are in vogue, a marriage is projected. In Mexico the 
priest would take the place of the notary; and even the 
calling of the doctor and priest might not imply either 
of the two acceptable alternatives. 

The Army Beta test, which attempts to eliminate all 
difficulties due to language, includes a series of pictures 
in which something is missing. ‘The Mexican would not 
readily discern that a chimney is lacking in the picture 
of a comfortable American home; he lives in a simple 
semi-agrarian environment, in an adobe cabin; and even 
the best Mexican homes, owing to the mildness of the 
climate, have no chimneys. Certainly a Mexican child 
would be entirely baffled by a picture of bowling or of 
tennis; and the crab, in another picture, is an animal 
little known to him; lastly, the Mexican plays not with 
the French cards depicted in the tests, but with Spanish 
natpes. 


Il 


The testing of Mexicans in their own environment is 
instructive. The psycho-technic department of the Mexi- 
can penitentiary, under the direction of Professor Pablo 
Boder, a Russian scientist, has found that Mexicans tested 
in Mexico by the Binet-Simon-Terman Scale, slightly 
modified to eliminate the most glaring injustices without 
in any way weakening the tests, grade as high as Ameri- 
cans of North American stock in similar economic and 
social circumstances. The average Mexican business 
man, for example, tests the same as an average American 
business man. Says the Boletin Psicotécnico, the organ 
of the Department of Psychotechnique and Mental 
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Hygiene of the Government of the Federal District (Feb- 
ruary, 1924, page 133): 


Our short experience with delinquents, of whom we have 
examined about eight hundred, children and adults, has dem- 
onstrated that in this group at least the Mexican results differ 
very insignificantly from the American data. 


Both peoples, evidently, are distinguished by their tempera- 
ment, ideals, certain exterior forms of civilization, but, prob- 
ably, not by their intelligence, especially in the sense implied by 
experimental psychology. 

As principal of the American High School in Mexico 
City some years ago, I had the opportunity to observe 
Mexican and American children in the same class-rooms. 
Where the Mexican child had capably mastered the Eng- 
lish, he invariably ranked higher than the American child 
of the same age, especially in mathematics and drawing, 
both perhaps a reflection of Oriental heritage, mental 
preciseness, and love of the handicrafts. In all cases, the 
Mexican child proved more courteous and better bred; 
and though the Mexican child, as a rule, “howed poorer 
application, he compensated for this by mental quickness 
and more mature understanding of life. ‘The American 
children seemed more handicapped by the difficulties of 
language dualism. 

IV 

Climatic and physiological factors operate to mold 
the manner of thinking. Puberty in the Mexican child 
arrives early. A child during this period shows little 
immediate increase in mental stature. At the same time 
his diffidence and sensitiveness are increased; and unless 
the examiner is peculiarly discerning and tactful, results 
are nullified. The Mexican is more highly sexed, and 
his reactions where sex is involved are different from 
those of an American. 

All in all, the Mexican’s outlook upon life approaches 
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the Oriental; it is never mechanistic; it scorns efficiency 
for efficiency’s sake. The Mexican’s evaluation of ideas 
of human activities is, consequently, almost unintelligible 
to us. The thought-forms, the social régimes, the mode 
of living, all are different. The Mexican’s economic- 
political-racial-social complex is more widely separated 
from that of the American than are those of the Italian 
and the Portuguese; and you can’t use a yardstick to 
measure a spherical angle. 

An intelligence test, developed specifically for Mexi- 
cans, might result in their grading higher than Ameri- 
cans. The American tests are pragmatic, placing the 
emphasis upon efficiency, practicality; they are peculiarly 
linked with American civilization and practices. Now, 
if modern psychology has taught us anything, it is that 
thought-processes are dependent upon environment, prej- 
udice, sex-reaction, instinct, emotion; the major part of 
our thinking is merely rationalization of emotional de- 
sires or of life-mishaps. Tests based more directly upon 
the intensity of the basic human impulses might well 
prove more congenial to Mexicans; without doubt, tests 
demanding refined sensibilities would result in the Mexi- 
can’s favor. The poorest Mexican has an appreciation 
for form, line, color, and music that is far more innate, 
mature, and delicate than that of the average American. 
Even among lower class European Latins (I have trav- 
eled in all the Latin countries of Europe) there is no 
such wide-banked reservoir of appreciation for the ele- 
ments of art. Not only should tests for Mexicans give 
them a fair opportunity to reveal their intelligence in 
connection with the more keenly vigorous, sensuous sides 
of their natures (which the factory-system has atrophied 
in the more matter-of-fact American) but should take into 
account the Mexican’s richer emotional world and allow 
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for the greater subtlety of his psychic reactions. We 
certainly would not ask a Chinaman, even the most highly 
educated Chinaman, to be judged by his understanding 
of Western music; and how well would an American fare 
if compelled to make deductions upon the more complex 
Chinese orchestrations? The American tests, applied to 
Mexicans and to many other foreigners, are not only too 
gross, too pragmatic; their whole philosophic axis is at 
an unfamiliar tilt. Can people be tested successfully out- 
side of their environments? Can psychological tests say 
more than that an individual is or is not suited for prop- 
erly functioning in the community in which he was born 
and raised? 

An even more basic question is involved: just what 
is fundamentally valued in life? This is admittedly quite 
outside the scope of the tests. Not only do the intelligence 
tests given to foreigners in the United States fail to pro- 
vide any criterion for generalizing about the range of 
cultural possibilities of a people as a whole—for who 
would assert that the United States has equaled Russia 
in the fields of literature and music?—but the most casual 
historic recollection reminds us that power, efficiency, 
material prosperity have ever been rated lower in the 
minds of great philosophers than have art, literature, 
beauty. The Platonic world, however at odds we may 
be with its methodology and lack of relativity, is, perhaps, 
as high an imaginative realm as that of Machiavelli. And 
when we come to evaluate the racial heritage, we set up 
before our eyes just those ages in which the finer things 
of the Mexican mind and soul had their greatest flower- 
ing. Mexico City will never become the Carthage, the 
great Handelstadt of the New World, but it may become 
the only western Florence. The intelligence tests will 
not help us here. 





A CONSIDERED FAREWELL TO POLITICS 


By Witter ByNNER 


ES, I have always been quick to partake 

With any group at all that seemed to have good in it. 
One after another, they have kindled and drawn me; 
And I have been tired, but always glad to be tired. 
This time you, who had withheld from the current 
And done your small fishing at a hidden turn in the river, 
This time you also came with me into midstream 
And rowed with me to the village and steamed with me 

to the city 
And cried with me to the populace that a new tyrant 
Had shadowed all our homes with dishonor, 
Even my home on the mountain and yours at the turn of 
the river, 

And the people, pausing, decided to let ill enough alone: 
They preferred the insidious tyrant, because he said less 
Than the righteous men who might have delivered them. 
And I came back with you to the turn in the river 
And drank a cup of tea with you and abjured politics. . . . 
But today I have opened a letter from another country, 
And, in spite of my will and of all philosophies, 
I am kindled and drawn again to the impossible— 
Because there is no other welfare for my own heart. 
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THE LITTLE THEATER 


By Howarp Mumrorp JoNnEs 


F THE soundness of the little theater movement there 
is no longer any doubt, even in the minds of mem- 
bers of the professional stage. Born at an epoch 

when the American drama was at a low ebb, the idea has 
continued to flourish, partly for reasons intrinsic to itself, 
and partly for extrinsic causes. The most gratifying aspect 
of the situation is that the amateur stage meets the need 
of the community for entertainment. But that this form 
of entertainment would prove so universally satisfying 
could not in the nature of things have been foreseen in 
1910. High costs of transportation, the increasing vogue 
of the movies, and the unparalleled growth of the tran- 
sient population of New York City, upon which the met- 
ropolitan theater largely depends—these factors combined 
about 1914 and after, to end the touring company—a 
demise, it is true, not particularly to be lamented. If 
today it is still profitable to send second and third com- 
panies on tour in musical shows, a form of entertainment 
with which the amateur stage (barring the colleges) does 
not compete, it is increasingly uncommon for second and 
third companies to tour in legitimate drama save in the 
larger cities. It is more profitable to keep a play in New 
York for a variety of causes, for one thing; and for an- 
other, by the time the touring company has begun its 
swing around the circle, amateur players or local stock 
companies (reviving since the war) have already pro- 
duced the play. 

Indeed, nothing is more striking about the amateur 
movement than the promptness with which current suc- 
cesses are absorbed. The managing director of a large 
play-publishing house, in an interview recently printed, 
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stresses this point. The demand is for the recent play, 
the present success. The amateur wants plays “of the 
present day, at a royalty of from five to twenty-five dollars 
for each performance. The old-timers, to be had with- 
out royalty, are passed over. The piece that makes a hit 
in New York comes in time to the town in Arizona two 
hundred miles from the railroad. Sometimes the process 
takes six years, sometimes two.” ‘The significant fact is 
that it comes because the amateur wants it. 

There is in this situation something, of course, to be 
lamented. All good plays were not written yesterday. 
But the little theater is as yet too young, its audiences too 
uneducated, for classic drama. One must take the facts 
as one finds them, and one of the interesting results of the 
eagerness of the amateur to be “contemporary” is that 
these plays have brought him face to face with the prob- 
lem of mounting them. It is no longer possible to produce 
plays in the old “standard” sets. The amateur has ac- 
cordingly been compelled to construct his own scenery, 
solve his own lighting problems, devise his own costumes. 
Perhaps in less developed portions of the country the 
hideous backdrops and the fearful woodwings, sent out 
by cheap purveyors of theatrical wares, are still in de- 
mand; but where they are found, the owners tend to be 
a little apologetic about them—they know from the books 
they read and the magazines they consult that such things 
need not be. In the main, the amateur designs his own 
scenery; usually he designs it pretty well, although in 
construction he is still weak. What is more, he has helped 
to force simplification upon the professional production. 
One picks up a theatrical magazine of 1900 and looks 
with amazement upon the gimcrack “flats,” the over- 
crowded stages pictured therein. If the scenery of twenty- 
five years ago has gone by the board, we may thank a few 
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courageous professionals and a host of amateurs for the 
change. They brought back from Europe new ideas; 
they learned what to expect from the theater, and what 
not to expect; and by and by the most commercial of 
producers was forced to change his ways. 

Moreover, at the upper levels of the amateur stage 
at least, the general tone of the performance is appre- 
ciably nearer the level of the professional production than 
ever before; and I believe, too, that at this level, the 
amateur production is, on the whole, more intelligently 
directed than the average professional play. For one 
thing, the amateur stage is not (The Torchbearers to the 
contrary) afflicted with the star system to the same extent 
as the professional theater, and the play is better balanced. 
For another, the director takes the place of the star, so 
that the play is the projection of a single personality, pos- 
sesses unity, and has meaning, instead of suffering as too 
many professional performances suffer, from the injec- 
tion into the play of a special, and often incongruous, 
personality which must be fed lines and situations, and 
to which the center of the stage must be devoted. This 
director, coming either from some one of the numerous 
schools of the drama now flourishing, or from the pro- 
fessional world, which he has abandoned because of its 
restrictions, is a new figure in the theater, an approxi- 
mation to Craig’s ideal régisseur. It is true that failures 
drift in from the professional field, but they do not last. 
At the upper level the amateur is an intensely serious 
worker, quick to detect sham and quackery, and (since 
he has control of the situation) quick to get rid of it; and 
the directorship of a little theater is, moreover, a special 
job with a technique of its own which the broken-down 
actor does not know and cannot acquire. 
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If this be the situation, it seems ungracious to com- 
plain. Nor of the better amateur groups is complaint to 
be made. They have developed with amazing success 
and amazing speed. The Theater Guild and the Prov- 
incetown Players, the Dallas Little Theater and the Pasa- 
dena Community Players, the North Shore Theater Guild 
in Chicago, the work done at half a dozen universities 
and schools, require no apology. The theater was in 1910 
a very sick man; the amateur was required to bring the 
patient back to health. But the amateur has certain dis- 
eases of his own which he must look after before they 
carry him off, and the very rapidity with which little 
theaters come and go indicates a certain weakness in their 
constitution. What the little theater as a whole must 
acquire is discipline; what it must lose is a certain half 
unconscious disdain of the professional stage. 

For The Torchbearers rings true, as the amateurs who 
fell upon the play with whoops of delight immediately 
recognized. The director of amateurs does not have to 
build situations around a star, or re-organize his lighting 
system for her special benefit; but he wastes an equal 
amount of time trying to placate society leaders, persuade 
actresses that rehearsals are more important than bridge 
games, supervise the property woman, and lure unwilling 
males upon the stage. Briefly, the problem before his 
theater is a problem of organization, and that problem, 
except here and there, is not yet solved. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. A friend of mine, 
playing in Shaw’s Saint Joan, came ten minutes late to a 
rehearsal. He had not learned until late that a rehearsal 
had been called, and had hurried to the theater as rapidly 
as he could, only to find that the director wanted to “fire” 
him. He was re-instated, but only after some difficulty 
and a general explanation. Now to most amateurs that 
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would seem tyranny of the worst sort. But the director 
was quite correct in his attitude, and only luck and per- 
suasive tongues got the actor off. A play is an intricate 
mechanism—how intricate only those who have directed 
one, can tell—and if all parts of the mechanism are not 
prepared to work together, the complicated machine goes 
awry. Such discipline is possible in the professional 
world because, if an actor goes out, there are a dozen 
ready to take his place. It is not yet possible in the 
amateur world because there is no economic pinch upon 
the actor. 

A play is, or should be, a kind of tyranny, with the 
director for tyrant. Otherwise it is not a play; it is a 
mess. But again and again upon the amateur stage a 
play stops while a general argument goes on among the 
cast about the propriety of a particular bit of business, 
which the director, himself one of the group, vainly tries 
to guide. A play is, or should be, a kind of military 
discipline, with the director as commander. Otherwise 
itis not a play; itis anarchy. But again and again upon 
the amateur stage a cast dawdles in, from five to thirty 
minutes late, while the director meets their apologies with 
what irony he can muster, only to learn at the last mo- 
ment that the leading lady is indisposed, or has been 
called to Milwaukee, or doesn’t want the part anyway. 
There is only one way out: it is to pick out a good direc- 
tor, and to stick to him; to let him exercise the high jus- 
tice, the middle, and the low; to put the play in his hands 
and be obedient to him; and to let him rid himself of 
the lazy, the stage-struck, the incompetent, and the fool- 
ish, 

But even as I write these lines, I know how futile they 
are. For the director’s salary depends upon the good will 
of that very group he must discipline; and, if he is not 
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drawing a salary, he must depend upon the ever fluid 
quality of his personal relations to the east. And, these 
things aside, most little theater groups are not rich in 
actors. John Smith is a hard-worked business man; John 
Smith comes persistently late to rehearsals; John Smith 
will not learn his lines; John Smith ought to be fired; but 
where will the company procure another John Smith? 
But it can be done. I have twice discharged actors 
at the dress rehearsal of plays under my supervision and, 
somehow, the play always went on. Thereafter, with 
those particular groups, there was no more trouble about 
learning lines. I once “fired” an actor for coming to 
rehearsal half an hour late; he had, as a matter of fact, 
traveled all night to get there—a fact which I did not 
then know; but he accepted the situation as natural and 
right, nor did it occur to me, or to him, that any apology 
was necessary on either side. The play was the thing 
and to the end of a complete and proper production, all 
else was to be subordinated. If he thought I was wrong, 
it was not his business to tell me so—then. Somebody 





had to make quick decisions; that was my responsibility; 
when the production was over, he knew, and I knew, that! 


he had the privilege of beating me up in a convenient 
alley—except that by then we had forgotten all about it 
And until the amateur group c-r-acquire such esprit de 
corps, it must remain a cripplec nd flaccid thing. 


It is true that both instances -curred among college 


groups where the problem of discipline is easier. But 
it is possible to secure the same spirit in non-academi 
groups. I know of little theaters where the taking of # 
part in a play is a responsibility, not a social function. 
the pleasure arising from that very sense of responsibil: 
ity; where the actor would not dream of cutting rehears: 
als, or if he did, would expect as a matter of course to 
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be fired; and yet these groups do not differ in their per- 
sonnel from groups wherein plays are muddled through. 
It lies, very largely, in the spirit of the game. People 
do not come invariably late to their golf engagements or 
their tennis matches; why should they come late to the 
equally absorbing game of the theater? 

We may put this whole aspect of the amateur stage 
briefly if we say that there is too much talk and too little 
action in the business. Endless committees, incessant 
meetings, a Niagara of words swamp the organization. 
[It is not the play, but talking about the play, that is the 
thing. And if one seeks the causes of this rush of vocables 
to the head, they will be found, I think, in two fallacies: 
the fallacy that because the little theater is a community 
organization, all the community must have some part in 
it; and the fallacy that because the little theater is little, 
it must “get up” a theory of art. 

But does it necessarily follow, if one is building a 
community organization, that one must build a bad and 
inefficient organization in order to let the community in? 
All people cannot act; all people cannot take responsi- 
bility; all people are not prompt; all people are not re- 
liable; all people do not possess the capacity of team- 
work. Why should they come in? Other organizations 
do not find it necessary to cut niches in their buildings 
for the unfit. The church choir is weeded out until only 
the competent and the rejiable remain. The Y. M.C. A. 
is run by a trained a. ; presumably efficient secretary. 
The local church soc’ .,y soon shelves the irresponsible. 
The chamber of commerce learns by bitter experience 
that one paid expert is worth a dozen committees. And 
the little theater will, in my judgment, be more of a com- 
munity enter prise when ii serves the community efficiently 
than when it serves the community badly under a mistaken 
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inter pretation of its function. Ten interested and capable 
people can make a little theater to which a community 
will refer with pride where a hundred will muddle it; 
and the charge that the group is snobbish and exclusive 
soon dies away before results, especially if the door is 
kept open to aspiring talent. 

Equally, the little theater movement is too self-con- 
scious about its theories. In fact, theories are a disease 
in the theater today. We must do the “newest” thing, it 
seems—hence, the “arty” sets, the outrageous costumes, 
the bizarre and meaningless lighting, and, above all, the 
spineless plays which little theaters frequently inflict upon 
audiences too polite to complain and too bored to come 
again. Hence also the endless words about the drama 
which pour forth from the local publicity agent; from the 
director at clubs and afternoon teas; from the leading lady 
in the society column. It is all meaningless. Let us put 
on the play instead, and do it well; the theory will develop 
later. And in choosing the play let us remember that the 
business of the theater is primarily to amuse and enter- 
tain, whether the bill be burlesque or Shakespeare; and 
to that central aim let us subordinate everything else; from 
that central aim let everything else develop. When thin 
plays are drowned in queer lighting, set in meaningless 
scenery, and ruined by incompetent acting, audiences are, 
quite rightly, bored. The little theater must compete for 
its audience against the movies, and against dances and 
bridge parties and social functions; and it cannot secure 
an audience which will stick by it unless it gives that 
audience something as absorbing and interesting as other 
accessible forms of amusement. 

The time in which an amateur cast rehearses a full- 
length play is, compared with the rehearsals of the pro- 
fessional stage, ridiculously inadequate. The wonder is 
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not that amateurs sometimes do badly, but that on the 
whole they do so well. When, however, a large part of 
that rehearsal period is wasted in sheer talk, the play 
must suffer. In the two-hour periods in which most ama- 
teur plays are rehearsed, the business of the cast, the 
scene painter, the director, of everybody in short, should 
be the play itself; and the rehearsal should be conducted 
with an intensity of concentration, with a passionate 
eagerness for smoothness and meaning of detail, which, 
alas! amateur rehearsals frequently lack. 

The second great weakness of the amateur stage as I 
see it, is its half-expressed aversion to professional tech- 
nique when professional technique would lighten the bur- 
den upon the amateur and increase the appeal of the play. 
This situation refers less to acting than to the mounting 
of the play. The amateur has been told so often that 
such-and-such a play was mounted “simply” and sur- 
passed a professional production by being simple; or he 
has heard so often of dishpans used for bunch lights and 
of screens replacing flats, that screens and dishpans have 
become a kind of fetish with him. Sometimes he will not 
be “professional” when the being so would distinctly aid 
him. He will not buy the right kind of cloth for his 
scenery; and when he gets it, he will not size it properly; 
and he will not go down to the nearest theater to find out 
how the frames are to be made for his flats, with the result 
that his home-made box-set is as full of warps and angles 
as a futuristic painting. He will not buy stage braces 
and stage screws to hold his set upright, preferring awk- 
ward devices of his own; and instead of saving money for 
a “baby spot”—perhaps the most useful single light that 
can be had for small stages—he continues to muddle along 
with dishpans and faulty connections and bad shadows 
and amazing streaks of light, until it is a wonder that he 
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and his production do not go up in smoke. The stage, 
an ancient institution, long ago learned the simplest, 
quickest, and surest way of making and handling scenery 
and lights; and the amateur should not disdain to learn 
and to buy: the higher cost of some articles over home- 
made substitutes will in the long run be repaid by their 
greater durability and efficiency. 

This is not to disdain the many novel and ingenious 
devices which the poverty-stricken amateur has invented 
and used. I have seen strip lights devised out of two-by- 
fours and beaver-board, which, despite the fire risk, saw 








long and honorable service. But the amateur still goes I 
on tacking drapes to their frames and tearing them off | 
again when any stage hand can tell him that tying them | 
on is twice as quick and four times as graceful in effect; ( 
still nails his frames to wall and ceiling as though he were 

building for the ages instead of slinging them on ropes t 
and pulleys; still ties off his ropes on cleats and nails when | 
a pin-rail is inexpensive; still laboriously hoists two-by- | it 
fours to the ceiling for battens when light pipe or light C 
board is what he should employ. He is still unwilling T 
to sit down and learn the simple fundamentals of make-| ft 
up, preferring to hire a “professional” who, in most in-| st 
stances, knows little about the lighting or the theater in tc 
which the play is to be staged, with the result that the ti 
characters seem to be going on for grand opera with its hi 
immense stage and vast distances instead of treading the of 


boards in the intimacy of the amateur stage. It is all 
unnecessary and, in the long run, expensive. 

The third point in which the amateur stage is still | 
weak is not in the play, but in the after-play period. A| 
production is assembled; when the curtain goes down on | 
the last performance, the properties, the costumes, the | 
scenery are scattered to the four winds. It is nobody's | 
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business to see that the costumes are put away in a cos- 
tume trunk, to be re-made for some other production; that 
the make-up is tucked away in its kit; that the scenery is 
assembled and stored in a dry place; that the stage is 
cleared; that the loose ends, generally speaking, are gath- 
ered up and taken care of. The result is that every pro- 
duction is a new beginning, and the same problems have 
to be solved all over again. The amateur has not yet 
learned that there is a business of the theater no less than 
an art of the stage; and, anxious for applause on his act- 
ing, he fails to realize that what the audience sees is only 
about one-quarter of the production. Behind the scenes 
there must be an intelligent and faithful staff which gets 
no applause and little honor, but which must be the back- 
bone of the whole theater organization. It is still too easy 
in the amateur world to go off to a restaurant and talk 
over the play instead of putting the play to bed. 

These are practical matters which are not discussed in 
the usual books on play production. That they will be 
solved in time—indeed, that they must be solved, no one 
interested in either the theater or the amateur can deny. 
Only when the working staff runs smoothly, changing sets 
in five minutes instead of fifteen; only when the play goes 
forward with the ease and swiftness of the professional 
stage, will the little theater in the average town continue 
to survive. That it must survive is patent. In the mean- 
time, it is contributing new things to the stage, for there 
has never been anything like it in the whole development 
of the drama before our time. 





THE GIRL IN THE GALLERY 
(Chicago Opera, 1918) 


By Marcery Swett 


Sed told her at the opera. . . 

She felt their eyes upon her, 

Curious and anxious. 

The eyes were saying, 

“Better to tell her now and have it over, 

Someone may blurt it out. 

(Do you think she cares? 

Was there anything between themr Will she make a 
scene’) 

She must have thought of it before, 

He has been missing so long... . 

She can go home if she finds it too hard, 

Or she can cry a little in the dark 

And no one will know but that the music makes her 
weep. ... 

It’s hard not being the one who has the right to grieve.” 


She heard their eyes 

And she knew what was coming 

And was ready, when it came, 

With conventional regrets, flat and far-away 
As if anether voice were speaking. 


Then music—and she crumpled into her seat 
And laid her head on the darkness, 

And below, far below, the curtain was rising 
On a square of amber and blue, 

A little bright world of love, 

A little square world for lovers, 

With a paper house stuck on a hill, 

And a Chamonix shepherdess to trill, 

Trill her love, 

A shepherdess who had no thought of sheep, 
But to sing, go mad, and weep, 

To die, and lie 
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Limp and white on a bank of flowers, 

A bank of pink and green, 

While her lover wrung his hands for hours 
And the music rose and died between. 


So in a patch of colored light 

The tragedy went on, 

Quite as if love were the only thing that mattered, 
And nothing else lay shattered. 

The pasteboard mountains looked so trim and tight 
That the girl in the gallery understood 

That only at the opera is love so great a thing, 
Only in a little patch of light 

We make for our amusement; 

Other matters wait out in the wings, 

And outside, the world is very wide 

And filled with many things. 


And so it was a little, an easy thing to do, 

After, when the steam-cars took her home, 

To stand out on the platform, 

In the roaring blackness, 

The engine spitting fire as it rushed through space, 
The lake spitting daggers from its crusted brim, 
To feel the ice and cinders fusilade her face. 


45 


Tearless, forgetting cinders, ice and bellowing blackness, 


The lake, the rushing engine, 
She stormed a hill with him. 








RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE AND 
AMERICAN CORDIALITY 


By Ernest BERNBAUM 


How it is, I have no idea; but all the Americans I have seen 
seem to have such a short cut to friendship, which we English 
do not possess —R. D. Blackmore to Miss Lucy Derby. 


EW men who have written so beloved a book as Lorna 
Doone are as little known as its author is; and since 
his centenary is being celebrated this year, attempts 

will of course be made to put some warmth and color into 
the sketches of his life and character, the traditional ac- 
counts being slight and vague. Strangely enough, the best 
means of vivifying Blackmore’s personality,—a means 
likely to remain neglected in England,—is by recalling 
the contacts, long forgotten, which he had with several 
Americans. These contacts seem to me not merely of 
centenary interest but also of permanent significance. 
They cast light upon American and British traits; more- 
over, they illumine, I believe, the connection between 
manners and wisdom. 

Blackmore’s fellow-countrymen considered him a 
queer solitary. Report had it that he dwelt immured 
within his orchard and market-garden, and kept vicious 
dogs to protect his property. A neighbor of his in the 
little provincial village, as Teddington then was, who had 
had business dealings with him for thirty-four years, had 
never once been invited to step into even his garden. That 
was supposed to be characteristic. People would contrast 
him unfavorably with other celebrated novelists of his 
day, and find Reade affable; Thackeray, very social; and 
Dickens, boisterously gregarious. Others might talk 
philosophically about “cultivating one’s garden;” Black- 
more did so literally. It seemed as if his state was well 
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described by a scornful phrase in Sidney’s Arcadia—“a 
toad-like retiredness,” at the bottom of a garden. 

From his walls he scarcely ever emerged, except to 
attend church. Though he lived only twelve miles from 
the city, he would not go to London unless unavoidable 
business compelled him. He was not a club-man; and 
he sought social intercourse only in order to participate, 
infrequently, in chess tournaments—if such congregations 
of taciturnities may be called social. 

Everybody knew Lorna Doone; scarcely anyone knew 
its author. One of the few who penetrated into his retreat 
was Sir Richard Owen, the distinguished anatomist, who 
lived in near-by Richmond, and shared his hobby, chess. 
He is termed one of his closest friends, but the phrase 
seems fulsome when one finds that not even the name of 
Blackmore appears in the two-volume biography of Pro- 
fessor Owen. Among the very few English friendships 
with Blackmore that have left substantial traces was that 
of Sir Herbert Warren, president of one of the Oxford 
colleges, who knew and loved him, and has testified to his 
amiability in the too brief sketch prefixed to the Oxford 
edition of Lorna Doone. Yet Sir Herbert knew Black- 
more only seven years before his death. The publicist, 
Stuart J. Reid, is credited with knowing him well, and 
“took his life” for the Dictionary of National Biography. 
What impressed him, as well as Englishmen in general, 
was Blackmore’s detachment from the world, his in- 
accessibility, shyness, and reticence. “He had,” we are 
told, “scarcely any intimates.” “He kept a journal, and,” 
it is characteristically added, “forbade its publication.” 

What had Americans to do with such a recluse? 
There were many barriers between him and them. Prog- 
ress and modernity (except in horticulture) bored him. 
He honored the Queen of England, revered the Church 
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of England, and gloried in the meteor flag. He loved 
his own country fervently—especially its gardens, or 
what he called “that cultivated glory which no other land 
can show.” In the presence of anything foreign, his first 
instinct was distrust. After a morning devoted to pruning 
carefully his pear-trees, a nooning for a dinner of many 
courses slowly gustated, and an afternoon of novel-writ- 
ing, he would sit up late at night re-reading for perhaps 
the hundredth time the Homer whom he had thus perused 
for forty years. He lived as if Time were a blessing of 
Providence to enable humanity to enjoy the fine flavor 
of lovingly tended fruits of nature and of antique poesy. 
Hurry he detested; likewise certain other superficially 
apparent traits of Americans—self-advertisement, for in- 
stance, and cocksureness. If ever he ventured an opinion 
about a literary work, he usually added that his opinion 
was of course of no value. To have one’s photograph 
taken, he regarded as an act of presumptuous pride; and 
for many years he rejected the urgent pleas of his pub- 
lishers that he sit for his. 

He had a grudge or two against Americans. In the 
1870's, when he was none too prosperous, they pirated his 
masterpiece; they sold many thousand copies of it (I re- 
call high piles of Lorna Doones, in the paper-covered 
Seaside Library, peddled from the pushcarts of lower 
New York in the 1890's); and they pocketed all of the 
profits. “They have never paid me,” he complained, “a 
penny for Lorna.” One artful publisher printed a preface 
to it as if specially written for his edition; but Blackmore 
wrote on a copy, which is in this country, “Inserted with- 
out asking my leave,” and remarked that in the slovenly 
printing his beloved Devonshire vowels had been vio- 
lated. About such conduct he complained often and with 
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good reason, and it was a cause of irritation which any 
American who approached him had to overcome. 

And then he knew so little about America! He mis- 
conceived some of our merits as well as some of our faults. 
He could set down in sober earnest his judgment that we 
were “the most intelligent community in the world”’— 
not meaning in practical affairs, which might pass, but 
in literary! He declared, too, and really seems to have 
believed it, that American college students were “the most 
intelligent and most highly educated of a vast intellectual 
nation”—a marvelously encouraging sentiment which I 
yearn to share, but which, after teaching these supposed 
luminaries twenty years, I cannot unreservedly endorse. 

He had long been interested in the land of which he 
knew so little. Its vastness and its beauty he tried to 
imagine. He did not hesitate to lay the scene of one of 
his novels there, Erema, which is partly laid in the region 
that Mary Hunter Austin was to make her own, and 
which contains descriptions of “the Sacramento desert,” 
‘‘the mountains which overlook the California plain,” and 
“the swift Blue River,” which evidence his graphic power 
rather than his knowledge. In a very different way, he 
was interested in America as a land of horticultural ex- 
periments; and he would have regarded Mr. Burbank 
with the profoundest admiration. He went to the trouble 
of obtaining peach-trees from a well-known firm in 
Rochester, New York; and then had, or believed he had, 
the only peach orchard in England. 

Another bond was of course the fact that his American 
readers appreciated Lorna Doone even more than his 
British. From 1874 onwards, when Harpers published 
the first American edition, its vogue was amazing; and 
after the age of piracy was passed, two leading American 
publishers struggled against one another to obtain the 
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rights of an authorized edition. Most of his later novels 
appeared in our magazines; and a limited edition of his 
tales in verse was handsomely published in Cleveland. 
He came to feel that Americans were the larger half of 
his public. 

Americans had the advantage over the English in 
knowing him at the outset only by his romance, and judg- 
ing him by it. They assumed that he must be like John 
Ridd—as indeed the best of him really was; and they 
were not hampered by any knowledge of his exclusiveness 
and acerbities. They read with delight a romance which 
glorified manly strength and self-reliance, and natural- 
ness in womanhood; a romance which not only enthralled 
them with mystery and dramatic action, but which 
charmed them even more with its love of out-of-doors, 
of domestic animals, and of peacefully busy farm-life. 
They sympathized with John Ridd’s preference of the 
simplicities of his home to the formalities of city and 
court. They thought that the author must likewise be a 
simple and lovable character. And what they divined 
was more nearly right than what his neighbors “knew.” 

Thereupon some of them, in the frank transatlantic 
manner (one of my “Americans” is a Canadian settler), 
were not shy about making their admiration known to 
him. ‘They were not afraid of committing an imperti- 
nence by writing to an author a letter of thanks. Fortu- 
nately, on the other hand, none of them was of the bump- 
tious type, internationally notorious, which clamors per- 
emptorily for attention: indeed, what was there in his 
tale to appeal to this crude type? It was only Americans 
with the instincts of gentlefolk that approached him. 
They had neither wealth nor power; all they could 
proffer him was kindliness. They came into his life as 
quietly and naturally as the flowers unfolded in his gar- 
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den; and their approaches seem to me a lesson in the 
art of making friends. 


Among the Americans who wrote to Blackmore was 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, the poet of Georgia, to whom his 
letters to other Americans often refer affectionately. He 
called him “a dear friend of mine—though I never saw 
him,” mourned his early death, and dedicated Spring- 
haven to his memory. From New England there came 
to him another series of letters, from Charles Ballard, of 
Middleton Springs, Vermont, who used to write for the 
Literary World of Boston. He would send Blackmore 
cheerful information about his American readers, inform 
him about American feeling on such matters as the Boer 
War, and in general try to be of pleasant service to him. 
And here, too, the “inaccessible” one thawed. Though 
he need not have acknowledged these letters, he responded 
to each of the friendly greetings, sometimes at consider- 
able length. To Ballard he wrote no less than forty 
times; and all told his letters to Americans probably 
number several hundred. 

Then there was that rolling stone, William H. Ride- 
ing, author of d-Saddle in the Wild West, who wrote 
asking some questions about Lorna Doone, received a 
kindly reply, and later, while sojourning in London, used 
to take long walks out to Teddington to see him. His 
Western experiences and hearty manner probably made 
him seem to Blackmore the most American of them all. 
Though incidentally he at one time planned to dramatize 
the romance—a plan which failed because no competent 
actor could be found sufficiently gigantic to impersonate 
John Ridd—this professional purpose was only second- 
ary; and Rideing, like the rest, made Blackmore feel that 
he sought him out because he loved his book. 
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The Canadian already alluded to, R. W. Sawtell, was 
in manner of approach as American as the others. He 
acknowledged that he was “a crank,” and he did not fawn 
before the celebrity. Of exactly Blackmore’s age, namely 
in the candid sixties, he trod fearlessly that bold path in 
conversation which winds between the morass of banality 
on the one side and the abyss of impertinence on the other. 
On one of his visits he startled the nieces of Blackmore, 
who stood in awe of their uncle’s reserve, by asking him 
sure-footed questions about his works; but Blackmore, 
having become aware of the sincerity of “the crank’s” 
interest, was not offended. On the contrary, we are told 
that he was drawn to his visitor by the very fact that “he 
always maintained a frank and outspoken manner.” 

Finally there was Miss Lucy Derby, later Mrs. Fuller, 
who conducted a delightful correspondence with him for 
about twenty years. She interested the old gentleman by 
accounts of life in the United States; sent him American 
books suited to his taste, such as Mrs. Deland’s The Old 
Garden; chatted cheerfully about the seasons, growing 
things, domestic pets, and all the perennial delights of 
simple and happy souls. They disputed amicably whether 
her dog or one of his was really the cleverer. She man- 
aged to get some American pear-trees safely transported 
to him, a present which of course animated him greatly; 
and twelve years later he was still writing to her about 
those which survived. And one day, not long before his 
death, when the old and lonely man was lying painfully 
ill, there was brought to him an armful of flowers which 
sh- and her husband, then visiting Exmoor, had gathered 
in the Doone Valley and at Oare Farm, and were sending 
him as the sort of reminder from the region he had im- 
mortalized which this “grower,” as he liked to call him- 
self, would most deeply appreciate. It was the sweetest 
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of all these informal, unpretentious, and gentle-hearted 
tributes from his transatlantic friends. 

Such was their unconscious art of friendship. Eng- 
lishmen had tried to honor him: after Lorna Doone made 
him famous, he was for years punctiliously invited “to 
every public function among the great and learned ;” but 
he never attended any, feeling ill at ease in formal gath- 
erings. What others, equally well-intentioned, missed, 
our Americans gained. Having unconventionally yet re- 
spectfully overcome his shyness, they came to know him, 
almost literally, in undress. To Mr. Sawtell, who was 
expecting to be sent away with the words “Not at home,” 
there came this “tall, broad-shouldered, full-faced, farm- 
er-like man . . . without coat or vest, necktie or collar; 
wristbands unbuttoned.” The apparition was hardly that 
of a typical Tory, graduate of Oxford, and translator of 
Virgil’s Georgtcs; but rather of one who resembled Hor- 
ace Greeley, and was clad like Thoreau or Whitman. 

The very large, broad-shouldered figure would in- 
variably lead his visitor to the garden; for Blackmore 
seems never to have supposed that anyone would find it 
worth while to talk to him as a literary man, but that 
the profitable object of the visit would be the garden. 
Pointing out what he called his “American” greenhouses, 
built with money received for writing introductions to 
two American books, he would escort his guest to his 
“John Ridd vine,” so named because of “its great strength 
and large proportions;” and hopefully discourse upon the 
likelihood of its soon surpassing the world-famous vine 
at near-by Hampton Court, because the keepers of that 
Goliath overworked theirs, while he eased the burden of 
his young David. And so he proceeded to the pear-trees 
trained against the great brick walls, and the unique peach 
orchard—with some grumbling about wind-storms, and 
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the plague of waters, and the lazy workmen (“my play- 
men,” he growled), and the scoundrelly middlemen, 
whom he, sturdily independent, had once defied by set- 
ting up his own stall in Covent Garden. But chiefly he 
dwelt upon the marvelous ways of the growing things, 
and upon the pleasure of bending them to your will, yet 
thereby making them flourish more than they would in 
undisciplined license (the Tory cropped out a little 
there!). 

Some of Blackmore’s English callers, having always 
known noble gardens, might betray indifference to his. 
Of one such, he writes to his friend in Vermont: “Yester- 
day a great scholar went through my vineries.... I 
showed him the infant beauty, most delicate and helpless. 
... But he had on a pot-hat, and his mind was in it/” 
“Delicate and helpless beauty”—in that note of protec- 
tive affection for it, there speaks the creator of the gentle 
giant, John Ridd, whose patience, too, would have been 
tried if scholars, discoursing on abstractions, had absent- 
mindedly neglected the vital things that a servant of 
Nature was pointing out to them. The Americans were 
not too bookish to catch the enthusiasm of the “grower.” 
In showing them his garden, he was revealing himself. 

There is a picture of him in his vinery; or, rather, 
there is a picture of his vinery in which he was casually 
included. Conspicuous in the foreground are the mag- 
nificent grapes he had grown; the husbandman himself 
is barely discernible in a nook of the arbor. Behold there 
his desire—not to lord it over Nature, merely to co- 
operate in her creative power. “What can be more pre- 
sumptuous,” he writes to Mrs. Fuller, “than for any 
writer to push his own littleness on the large world?” And 
perhaps that picture of him—admiringly fostering the 
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natural, without obtruding himself—makes the spirit of 
Lorna Doone clearer than some of its critics do. 

As he guided his visitor along, plucking flowers for 
him, he related that at one time he had supplied the 
London flower-market with white roses; but word had 
been sent to him that “white roses were out of fashion”— 
an expression for which he felt unutterable scorn. Of 
living things he usually spoke in human terms: of 
“sprightly-eyed pansies;” of the blackbird who used to 
tap on his window-pane, having learned that thus crumbs 
were freely to be had, and who last spring “had brought 
a young lady with him;” and of the dog who was so lively 
and “especially loquacious.” ‘The love between him and 
animals was as absurdly naive (or, if you are of the same 
temper, as wholesome) as in the case of Sir Walter Scott. 
His place, Gomer House, was named after a faithful 
dog; and as if they knew the fact, “invalid dogs” came 


5) 
to it from afar, seeking refuge from a hostile world. 


The way in which Blackmore responded to American 
cordiality delights the heart. When he received one of 
the friendly letters from overseas, he would slip it into 
his old gardening coat, “to keep,” he said, “from being 
cross with my workmen,” and because “‘it is such a pleas- 
ure to have kind words about one.” And these visitors 
were not, after having been received once, dismissed for 
good; he made them feel that such as they were really 
welcome to him, and in fact they returned again and 
again. Having realized that they were not trying to 
“interview” him, or to satisfy idle curiosity, but were 
actually fond of him personally, he swept away all bar- 
riers as if he were an American himself. “In all my 
long life,” says Mr. Sawtell, “no stranger ever treated me 
with greater cordiality.” 
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Kindliness begat informal confidences. To these 
friends he could unburden his heart concerning the suf- 
ferings of his adored wife, who, he writes to one of them, 
“never has six hours free from pain, and very seldom one 
hour.” And when his wife finally persuaded him to have 
that first photograph taken, it went to their American 
friend, Mrs. Fuller. He expressed himself more freely 
in his letters to Americans than in any published to Eng- 
lishmen; and when the definitive book about Blackmore 
is written, they will provide some of the best glimpses 
of his life, manners, and opinions. As to his views, for 
instance, they yield such passages as the following, which, 
considering his repute as a strict churchman, is unex- 
pectedly tolerant and revelatory: 


My father was the best-living man I ever became acquainted 
with, and was as popular with the Dissenters as with the 
Churchmen; and I esteem his memory all the more for his 
Christian liberality. I have no faith in the Chrisitanity of any 
man so narrow-minded that he will not appear on the same 
platform with those who differ from him in the matter of 
interpretation of the Scriptures. . . . I believe also that my 
father’s large-hearted liberality prevented his a vancement in 
the Church, however much he merited it. 


On some points concerning Lorna Doone one may find 
in these letters fuller and more precise i rmation than 
anywhere else. From them we learn th. 1¢ first edition 
was of five hundred copies, and that tl..ce hundred of 
them, left upon the publisher’s hands, -re shipped off 
to Australia to be sold at a third of tt original price. 
How the vogue of the novel started i. iowhere else re- 
lated as intelligibly as here. What is usually said is that 
the marriage of the Marquis of Lorne tc Queen Victoria’s 
daughter led the public to buy it. But ‘t is so absurd to 
suppose that the public, uncoached, would see any con- 
nection between that event and the title of a neglected 
book, that the assertion has been utterly denied. Black- 
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more’s letters explain the puzzle: there was a hasty news- 
paper-reviewer who wrote that the novel contained an 
account of the ancient Lornes, ancestors of the marquis 
(which, by the way, Blackmore’s Lornes were not) ; and 
thus the public curiosity was aroused. 

Here, too, we learn which of the scores of attempts 
to illustrate Lorna Doone were really liked by the author. 
Most of them he detested; but those of the Illustrated 
Edition of 1882 met with his approval. For this edition, 
his letter discloses, he slightly changed the original text— 
correcting some anachronisms, and omitting what now 
seemed to him “needless (and sometime almost profane) 
reference to the Almighty, which certainly is frequent 
in West-country speech but need not be always set down 
in type.” To a non-Victorian taste, these will sound like 
ruining alterations; but he adds that they were made in 
only a few places. 

Where Blackmore obtained his materials for Lorna 
Doone, and how true he kept it to topographical and his- 
torical fact, are problems which have aroused curiosity 
and dispute since the 1880's. The antiquaries of Somerset 
and Devon have long been agitated about the irreconcil- 
able stateme:,;s, and guesses on these points. In their 
organ, the We;, ..» Antiquary, they formally and publicly 
besought him 45,,disclose the truth, perhaps by writing an 
historical and .syplanatory introduction to the romance. 
He kept doggedJy silent. The intricacies of this problem 
I cannot here d. jass; but I may say that after searching 
through the extensive materials bearing on it in the Brit- 
ish Museum a year ago, I remained in doubt and despair 
as to a conclusive solution of it. When, however, on my 
return to the United States, I consulted the letters that 
Blackmore had written to Americans, my doubts were 
dispelled. For in this important respect, too, he was more 
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communicative to Americans than to Englishmen, though 
not as communicative as one might desire. 

The editor of the best British edition of Lorna Doone 
states as a surmise that Blackmore obtained his materials 
from his grandfather, who long dwelt near the Doone 
valley; but he had no positive evidence to support the 
surmise. In a letter to Mr. Rideing, Blackmore makes 
two things of importance clear enough—first, that he did 
get from his grandfather “odds and ends” for his master- 
piece, perhaps what is nowadays called local color; and 
secondly, that he did not get from him the main story. 
Moreover, in one of his surprising outbursts of confidence 
to Mr. Sawtell, he seems to admit that John Ridd and 
Lorna were modeled not upon historical, but upon con- 
temporaneous characters, the original of Lorna being very 
likely his own wife. In still another transatlantic letter, 
he deprecates the assumption that he had accurately re- 
produced the scenery and inhabitants of Exmoor—point- 
ing out that he had visited the region only as a lad on 
short vacations many decades previously. These scattered 
remarks of his are not conclusive; but they harmonize 
with one another, and with evidence obtainable from dif- 
ferent sources; and they are certainly more clearly com- 
municative than anything he said or wrote concerning 
Lorna Doone elsewhere. He had been treated with out- 
spoken cordiality; and, so far as in him lay, he grew 
outspoken himself. 

That he found comfort in these friends, and that he 
loved America the more because of them, there is no 
doubt. In the 1890's he tried to say so in the Latin motto 
of Putnam’s edition of Lorna Doone; and when the Latin 
puzzled us, he himself offered this translation as a clearer 


expression of his affectionate feelings: 


Our sun is plunged in Ocean, yours is high in heaven; and yet 
The light of either sun is Love,—which cannot sink or set!” 
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PIG-IRON 


By Wivrriw Witson Gisson 


HE crowbars loosed the plug of clay, 
And, bursting from the furnace’ side, 
The spouting molten metal gushed 
In a tumultuous seething tide 


That surged into the winter night 
With an exultant white-hot flare, 
And blinded heaven and all its stars 
And the cold moon in one fierce glare, 


Till in the mould of channeled sand 
It cooled to red; then dull and slow 
It crawled in grey congealing streams 


That gradually ceased to flow: 


When clinking crowbars snapped the chilled 
And brittle metal short; and soon 

In stark cold pigs the iron lay 
Rigid beneath the icy moon. 


And so the passionate seething tide 
Of youth, the frenzy and the fire 
That burned up heaven and earth in one 
Exultant outburst of desire, 


Grows dull and sluggish: and too soon 
Shall my heart’s metal dead and cold 

Await the crowbar’s snapping stroke 
Indifferent in its channeled mould. 








THE LITERATURE OF NEW ORLEANS 


By HgLen ScCHLESINGER 


N THE dim old Librairie Francaise—it is a Sunday 

afternoon in the tragic autumn of 1914—I turn over 

the leaves of L’I/lustration while Madame la patronne 
converses in rapid French with a swarthy, thick-set little 
man. At his “au revoir,” I look up. 

“Je partirai demain,” he continues. 

Madame gives him her hand and a toothless smile. 
“Bonne chance, Monsieur.” And then with Gallic gaiety 
that neither war nor age has quenched, “Tachez de reve- 
nir general ou caporal. Il y a quelque chose, Made- 
motselle?” 

* * * * * 

Anita is the office-attendant at Dr. L.’s. Her skin has 
the yellow color of rich cream, and her hair, combed back 
from exquisite little ears, has a faint crinkle in it. Every 
day as she tries to adjust the heavy frame of some optical 
instrument before my eyes, she has trouble with it; and 
every time, with a soft little chuckle and a character- 
istically quaint misplacement of adjectives, she comments: 
“Ah can’ mek dem glass’ fit dose nose.” 

* * * * * 

Even at this early breakfast hour, Gerard’s—which is 
not its name—shines with white tiling and mirrors, spot- 
less napery and polished plate. Behind the cashier’s desk 
is a jolly-faced, rotund little man whose blond mustache, 
waxed to crisp points, turns up at the ends with a truly 
Parisian jauntiness. English strikes the wrong note here, 
and I muster up my faltering French to ask: 

“Quel prix est votre diner?” 

The waiter beams. “Un peso, vingt-cing.” Then, to 
reward me perhaps for not speaking English: “Made- 
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moiselle desire une autre tasse de café?” And pours it 
out for me, thick and black and of enticing odor. 
* * * * * 

Across the cobblestones and under iron-railed bal- 
conies waddles an old woman in a white skirt and a loose 
white jacket. She has on her arm a market-basket topped 
with firm lettuce. 

I, too, am in search of fresh vegetables, and stop her. 
“Pardon me. Did you get that lettuce near here?” 

She looks puzzled; then a smile breaks through. “Des 
salades? Yas. You can procure—at French market. Yas! 
[ ’ave jus’ been, me.” And she waddles off. 

* * * * +. 

The literature of New Orleans both illumines and is 
illumined by such memories of types and scenes in the 
old city; a city, as Ruth McEnery Stuart says, “forever 
essentially Latin-American, through numberless dilutions 
and admixtures.” It is her romantic history, her 
native semi-tropical beauty, and above all, her Latin- 
American local color and civilization that have fascinated 
the writers of New Orleans stories, and charm us anew in 
the reading of them. 

It was the romance of Creole history and the romantic 
in Creole character that first charmed George Cable, and 
it is as romance that his most successful Louisiana stories 
are to be read. The Grandissimes, Madame Delphine, 
Jean-Ah Poquelin, and ’Tite Poulette live in the long 
ago, that “once upon a time” that is the legitimate realm 
of romance. With his friend, Lafcadio Hearn, Mr. Cable 
thought that “the very word ‘Creole’ conveyed to the 
hearer fancies tropical as the poetry of Baudelaire.” In 
these earlier books, Cable’s women are passionate and 
beautiful, his men hot-blooded, handsome, and chivalrous, 
his situations and incidents sensational. 
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So far, we have all the elements of romance; and | 
have no quarrel with pure romance, but I have a quarrel 
with Cable. Romance and morality do not mix, although 
the author of The Grandissimes tried to make them do so. 
He had the troublesome, meddling Puritan conscience. 
Hearn exclaimed impatiently of him: “His awful faith 
gives a neutral tint to his whole life among us. There is 
a Sunday-school atmosphere.” This Sunday-school atmos- 
phere mars much of Cable’s work. Of course, the things 
he attacks, loose morals, the unmerited degradation and 
misery of the half-caste, cruel treatment of the negro 
during slavery times and bigoted injustice since, are in- 
defensible. But it is not for romance to attack them. 

Cable’s attitude to the Creole throughout his works 
is the attitude of the friendly alien. He loves New Or- 
leans and the Creole, but he never wholly steps within the 
circle. He seems aware of this himself, and in his two 
most successful novels, we observe the Creole tempera- 
ment through the eyes of an alien hero: John Richling, 
the Kentuckian, in Dr. Sevier; and Joseph Frowenfeld, 
the German, in The Grandissimes. 

Totally unlike Cable’s attitude is that of Lafcadio 
Hearn. Hearn belongs to the New Orleans group of 
writers not so much for sketches and stories in which New 
Orleans is the immediate background—these are few in 
number—-as for the part played by New Orleans in 
developing his singular personality and genius. This 
child of a Greek mother, who loved color and sunlight, 
was at home in New Orleans, and loved it ardently until 
the inevitable artist’s reaction set in. “It is better,” he 
writes of New Orleans, “to live here in sackcloth and 
ashes, than to own the whole state of Ohio.” He calls it 
“This beautiful and legendary land—this land of per- 
tume and of dreams.” Again he writes to his friend 
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Krehbiel: “This is a land of magical moons and of 
witches and of warlocks; and were I to tell you all that I 
have seen and heard in these years in this enchanted City 
of Dreams you would verily deem me mad rather than 
morbid.” 

In New Orleans Hearn found not only the stimulus 
of beauty, but that of comradeship, and the encourage- 
ment which budding genius needs. His first position in 
New Orleans was on the staff of the Jtem, a paper at 
that time far less important than the Item of today. 
Fortunately he was discovered by Page M. Baker, editor- 
in-chief of the Times-Democrat, and given a position on 
that paper. Mr. Baker and Hearn became warm friends. 
“T always loved him,” Hearn says; and refers to him as 
“Page—my very noble and lovable friend.” Hearn’s first 
work on the Times-Democrat—I quote from Elizabeth 
Bisland’s (Mrs. Wetmore’s) Life and Letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn—“consisted of a weekly translation from some 
French writer—Théonhile Gautier, Guy de Maupassant, 
or Pierre Loti, whose books he was one of the first to 
introduce to English readers. .. . These translations were 
usually accompanied—in another part of the paper—by 
an editorial, elucidatory of either the character and 
method of the author, or the subject of the paper itself, 
and these editorials were often the vehicles of much 
curious research on a multitude of odd subjects. 

From time to time he added transferences, and adapta- 
tions, or original papers, unsigned, which found a small 
but appreciative audience.” 

Some of these papers, later published under the title 
of Fantastics, an essay on New Orleans in The Diary of 
an Impressionist, and Chita form the bulk of Hearn’s 
writings of which New Orleans and the Gulf country are 
the direct inspiration. Chita is a thing of beauty, glowing 
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with color and light; for sheer loveliness of style it is 
worthy of being treasured with Ruskin and Stevenson 
and Walter Pater. 

Second not even to Hearn’s in artistic value are the 
books of Grace King, who like Hearn has innate sym- 
pathy with Creole temperament, and possesses the white 
magic of style. Perhaps it is my perversity, perhaps Miss 
King’s feminine subtlety of observation and portrayal 
appeals to another woman’s taste—whatever the reason, 
I prefer her Balcony Stories, Monsieur Motte, and The 
Pleasant Ways of St. Médard to anything Cable has 
written. If I were a Creole, I had rather have the read- 
ing public judge me from the carefully drawn studies of 
Miss King than from the bright poster pictures of 
George W. Cable. 

The charm of Balcony Stories grows with re-reading, 
for Miss King says things so gently and quietly that we 
do not realize at first how much depth and truth are there. 
Her pathos is sudden and vivid. The Miracle Chapel 
is touching, where the slightest slip of the pencil would 
have made it maudlin. The dark side of slavery has 
nowhere been better told than in 4 Crippled Hope. A 
Drama of Three is a tragi-comedy—of the kind that 
brings a misty smile. 

The Pleasant Ways of St. Médard does not fall below 
the level of Balcony Stories. It has not the structure of 
a novel; neither is it a collection of short stories or essays, 
though it resembles all three. Whatever it may be called, 
it succeeds. It gives the very spirit of a people and a 
period. It is a sad book since it deals with sad themes, 
the spiritual sufferings of poverty, and the heartbreak of 
irrevocable change; but it has the poignant beauty of 
sadness restrained. 
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It is a far cry from Hearn and Miss King, whose 
stories grow out of the setting, to the New Orleans stories 
of O. Henry. As Caroline Francis Richardson points out 
in her essay, O. Henry and New Orleans,* with O. Henry 
the setting is always incidental. His interest is in charac- 
ter and incident, chiefly incident, and the clever turn at 
the end. Cherchez la Femme and Phebe are typical O. 
Henry stories; they move swiftly, are smartly phrased, 
and have the characteristic whimsical twist, the brilliant 
rocket-burst ending of surprise. Cherchez la Femme has 
a slight biographical interest as well, in the characters 
of the two New Orleans newspaper men, since we know 
that O. Henry, like Hearn, once worked on a New Or- 
leans paper. The Renaissance at Charleroi, Whistling 
Dick’s Christmas Stocking, and Blind Man’s Holiday 
are workmanlike and interesting, as no story of O. Henry’s 
could fail to be; but they do not create the illusion of 
reality. hey seem journalistic efforts to make “copy” 
out of the New Orleans material. 

Cable, Hearn, Miss King, and O. Henry are the best- 
known writers of New Orleans stories. Of the minor 
writers of charm, there are Mrs. Stuart, who started to 
write, she says, with studies of New Orleans types, and 
Mrs. C. V. Jamison, whose children’s books are a delight- 
ful recollection. Lady Jane and ’Totnette’s Philip were 
among my earliest friends in the book-world. I can re- 
member how close I felt to them when I discovered that 
the mysterious “pee-cans” the crippled girl in Lady Jane 
was always shelling, were our own familiar pecans, which 
I had not recognized in my own mispronunciation. 

In speaking of Hearn, I have already mentioned the 
Times-Democrat and its editor, Mr. Page M. Baker. No 





*In The Bookman, May, 1914; reprinted in Waifs and Strays, one of the final 
volumes in O. Henry’s collected works. 
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discussion of the literature of New Orleans would be 
complete without further reference to them. Mr. Baker 
was a man of taste and discrimination. “At that period,” 
writes Mrs. Wetmore, meaning the period of Hearn’s ap- 
prenticeship, “the new journalism was dominant almost 
everywhere, and perhaps nowhere in the United States, 
except in New Orleans—with its large French popula- 
tion and its residuum of the ante-bellum leisurely culti- 
vation of taste, and love of lordly beauties of style—could 
he have found an audience and a daily newspaper which 
eagerly sought, and rewarded to the best of its ability, a 
type of belles-lettres which was caviare to the general.” 
The high standards of this paper lasted well down into 
the time of my own teens. I can remember with what 
eagerness I turned to the magazine section every Sunday, 
where I found not vapid syndicate trash, but fresh, in- 
teresting local sketches and stories. 
* * * * « 

With so much achieved in the past, it would be strange 
were there no premise of the future—Mr. Mencken’s 
derogation of the South notwithstanding. The New 
Orleans hitherto written about is the New Orleans of the 
Vieux Carré, “comprised in the great quadrilateral 
bounded by Canal, Esplanade, Rampart, and Old Levee 
Streets.” New New Orleans is an interesting and an 
unexploited field. Life here is not exactly Creole life; 
neither is it life as lived in any other American city. Here 
two civilizations have met and merged. That the life 
resulting is worth recording no one can doubt who has 
ever ridden down St. Charles Avenue on a summer morn- 
ing and noted the keen-faced business and professional 
men in cool white linen; the pretty girls astir in their 
summer dresses, dainty as the petals of the oleanders and 
crepe myrtles that border both sides of the car tracks; 
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and the exquisite children out for an airing, attended like 
young princelings by clean, smiling nurses. 

There are unmined riches, too, in the squalid side- 
streets with poetic old Greek names, or names of the saints 
or the holy things of religion, or Napoleon’s battles; 
where on a street named for a dryad or the Virgin or a 
“famous victory” live the New Orleans poor, whose dia- 
lect is as distinctive as that of the cockneys of Dickens 
ot William De Morgan. 

With a wealth of untouched material, must we write 
C’est tout of the literature of New Orleans? 

Perhaps even now New Orleans can claim at least 
one significant artist, and one very modern magazine 
to her credit. A year ago Sherwood Anderson came to 
live in one of the revivified Pontalba Buildings in the 
Old Quarter. (I hope he has seen, as I have, a certain 
Royal Street courtyard where a chubby little “wreathed 
Triton” blows his horn in an empty fountain basin, to 
forgotten four-o’clocks and date palms. Alas! for the 
grace of art and pagan beauty, which, it seems, the Latins 
daily lived with but which the all-conquering spirit of the 
Babbitts in America abhors.) The magazine above re- 
ferred to, The Double Dealer, was founded several years 
ago, as the then very youthful editor told me, “to show 
the South what was being done.” It belongs with the 
sophisticated clan of The Dial and The American Mer- 
cury; a “sport”—to use botanical language—in the tra- 
ditional line of Southern culture. But have we not been 
accused too long, we Southerners, of being content with 
tradition, and of being lulled with the soft and the senti- 
mental P 


Perhaps it zs too soon, after all, to say of the literature 
of New Orleans, C’est fini. 





(;* 





OKLAHOMA POEMS 


By Kennetu C. KAUFMAN 
INDIAN SUMMER 


AY waves of grass across a long gray land 
All silvered over with a faint gray haze; 


The sun glows dimly and the low wind plays 
As soft as a gray wolf’s footfall on the sand; 
In long gray lines the shocks of kafir stand; 

Only along a cafion’s bed a very blaze 

Of sumach and of cottonwood betrays 
A secret very few may understand. 


The wind is the echo of heartbroken wails 
For warriors who rode out on vanished trails; 
And this brave burst of yellow leaves and red 
Is the last war paint of forgotten braves; 
Like teepee smoke the mist rolls up in waves, 
Ghost teepees of the Indians that are dead. 


THE DEPUTY 


Leave him here at the cajfion’s head, 
Comrades who love him, 

He will be very happy, dead, 
With the redbuds above him. 


He will feel very much at home 
With red earth to cover him 

And the wild currant’s sweet perfume 
Breathing soft over him. 


Leave him here with his riding done, 
Here where we found him, 

He will never be quite alone 
With the grass waving round him. 
































TWO POEMS 
By Haniet Lonc 
THE FOUR GIRLS OF ZUNI 


HE four girls of Zuni 
Keep in the center of the feathers: 
The feathers dip and float and plunge, 
But the four girls of Zuni 
Are quiet as ripples on a river. 


Little feet, little hands, 

Little faces with black doll’s hair, 
And turquoise and silver 

Hanging on the white buckskin. . . . 


The hawks and the eagles 

Wheel and cry about them: 

But the four girls of Zuni 

Smile, with their eyes on the earth. 


AN INDIAN 


I saw him by the river-flats 

Come naked from a water-hole, 
Slender and supple, and black with sun: 
The flower, out of the mud; 

The child, out of the mother; 

The arrow from the bow. 
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THE NEW LIFE OF KEATS 


Joun Keats, 6y Amy Lowell. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
and New York. 


iss LowE .t had two sufficient grounds of justification for writing 

M a new life of Keats. She had access to a variety of materials not 

used by earlier biographers; and she felt that if a poet is to con- 

tinue as a living force the texture of his mind and work must be exam- 
ined anew by each generation for itself. 

The new materials are, in general, manuscripts of varying length 
and importance in many American private libraries; Miss Lowell herself 
owned a surprisingly large group. Most of the new documents have, as 
was to be expected, only the lesser importance of adding fulness or exact- 
ness to our knowledge of Keats; but some are sufficient to alter measur- 
ably some long-accepted opinions of incidents in his life or to change 
our judgments of persons who shared them. Of the latter kind a 
notable instance, in Miss Lowell’s belief, is a set of letters written by 
Fanny Brawne, to whom Keats was engaged. Miss Brawne was not 
highly regarded by most of Keats’s friends, and she nas been pictured by 
previous biographers as a commonplace young woman, for the poet’s love 
of whom apologies had to be found. From the newly available letters, 
Miss Lowell presents a Fanny Brawne who is a much more likable 
person, an altogether finer one. Keats lost his mother early; and that 
the absence of a mother’s love was a handicap to him is another idea Miss 
Lowell develops with emphasis. 

In this biography Miss Lowell chose to appear in the role of scholar 
as well as artist, in which latter role she had an established reputation. 
Documents of all sorts,—the poems themselves, letters by Keats and by 
others, early drafts of poems with interlinear revisions, notebooks, books 
read and annotated by Keats, silhouette portraits, all possible things, 
even to the passport Keats used in Italy—were examined, arranged, 
collated, and interpreted for all the information they may afford. In the 
management of these matters Miss Lowell strove to be the literary his- 
torian after the most approved methods of Harvard scholarship. As an 
illustration her twenty-page discussion of Drayton’s Endimion and 
Phoebe may be cited. Drayton’s poem was published in 1594, was 
apparently not popular, was not reprinted till many years after Keats's 
death, and of the first edition only two copies are now known to be 
extant. Passages in Keats’s Endymion make it look highly probable 
that Keats knew and used Drayton’s poem. What chance was there 
that he read it? By a series of inquiries Miss Lowell learned that one 
of the two surviving copies (a third copy has been found in Dublin since 
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the publication of this Life) is preserved in Westminster Cathedral 
library, and was there in Keats’s time. She cannot prove, but can show 
a strong likelihood, that Keats was a reader in that library. Thus by 
the scholar’s method it is made apparent, with such an approximation to 
certainty as to be acceptable, that Keats used Drayton’s poem. 

Into psychology, also, Miss Lowell enters with zest. She delights 
to reconstruct the states of mind Keats passed through as his imagination 
shaped forth his poems. Her acceptance of the ‘“‘subconscious” is whole- 
souled. Witness three statements she makes far apart. “All poetry con- 
sists of flashes of the subconscious mind and herculean efforts on the part 
of the conscious mind to equal them.” ‘‘Never were a finer series of 
effects than Keats has hit upon in this Hymn [the “Hymn to Pan” in 
Endymion]. One would like to know when and where it was written, 
and under what circumstances Keats was so thoroughly overwhelmed by 
his own subconscious’ —an assertion that rather begs the question, since 
she acknowledges she knows none of the circumstances of the writing of 
the “Hymn.” And, “Poems consciously composed may reach a high 
plane, but never so high a one as poems subconsciously composed.”’ 
Psychoanalysis also has fascinated her. She discerns significance even in 
Keats’s dreams. 

The result is, a Keats rises before the reader who in principal out- 
lines is the Keats known already, yet not entirely the same. There are 
differences in the tints of the complexion, delicate changes in lines of 
contour, slight alterations in light and shadow. Keats’s extreme sensi- 
bility has been remarked by all previous biographers, but made to appear 
too mere a bodily sensibility. Too much has been made of his coating 
his tongue with pepper before drinking a glass of claret, and such like 
anecdotes. Miss Lowell conducts us into Keats’s mind, and reveals the 
sensibility throned there, which made him the great poet he was. 


The new Life of Keats is not to be easily dismissed by a reviewer as 
either “good” or “bad,” with or without a modifying adverb. For the 
general reading public it is certainly a readable book. Many a “general” 
reader will see, however, that there are things in the book that need 
forgiveness. Miss Lowell’s impulse to use the language of every-day 
speech is overeager. “Keats having turned’ down the proposition of the 
Tottenham surgery, turned down with it,” etc. “Things were going 
well for Keats, but the effect of all this boosting was to make him itch 
to do something a little bigger.” “Dear me! What changes! And all 
to the good in his eyes.” ‘There are places, too, in the book where 
grammar suffers. 

For the special student of Keats the work will need time for weigh- 
ing and valuing. Miss Lowell does not always maintain her scholarly 
activity at high level. Evident errors have crept in that raise doubts of 
her thoroughgoing reliability. Trivial ones may be corrected as one 
reads; as on page 180 of Volume I, where a verse is quoted as if from 
a manuscript draft, though really from another (printed) version, “Yet 
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could I never tell,” etc., and “tell” is commented on; on the next page, 
however, there is a facsimile of the draft, with no “tell” in it, but 
“judge” in its place. An interpretation based even partly on an in- 
accuracy rouses suspicion. Some slips are so simple as to be unforgiv- 
able. In an early poem Keats mentions several plants in a leafy glade, 
among them “wild cat’s eyes.” Miss Lowell supposes Keats is speaking 
of the eyes of a wildcat, and says with self-incriminating sarcasm, “Wild 
cat’s eyes can scarcely have been ‘pleasant things’ to observe staring at 
one.” A glance at the Oxford Dictionary would have saved her, for it 
defines ‘“‘cat’s eyes” as a plant, and quotes Keats’s line in illustration. 
Reasoning in a circle, of which there is a specimen on page 284 of 
Volume II, is a more disturbing fault. A brief review like this one is 
not the place in which to list faults. The only purpose served by men- 
tioning any of them is to point out that not all of Miss Lowell’s judg- 
ments are soundly based. How many statements need revision only a 
time of trying and testing will tell. But count and discount the faults 
who will, indubitably much of the book is left to be pronounced good. 

\.iss Lowell would take it as no compliment to have her book read 
as a b'ographical novel. She has endeavored to read Keats’s mind through 
the letters and other documents written by himself and his friends, and 
through his poems. She has sought facts and striven to see the truthful 
relationships of facts in the life of Keats. Certainly, she was an artist 
working with her materials. The forward leaning reach of phrase and 
promise throughout the two volumes is such that the reader wants to 
read on and on to the end. The figure as she moulds it grows plastically 
under her hands more and more into the man, the poet, she conceives 
Keats to have been. As scholar she gathers and interprets the biograph- 
ical facts; as poet she helps the less poetical reader to a better under- 
standing of the workings of a great poet’s imagination. 


R. H. GrirFitu. 


THIS MOON-STRUCK PIERROT! 


Loves AND Lossks oF Pigrrot, dy William Griffith. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. 


to launch, in this year of grace, a volume of fanciful and delicate 

lyrics woven out of an old legend. Be they never so trembling and 
radiant, be they never so exquisite and refined and sensitive, they issue 
upon a decade so certain that life is not a trembling and radiant thing, 
and that an art which is exquisite and refined and sensitive is an evasive 
and detached art that reflects nothing of life! Add to this the departure 
into the field of fanciful legend, and the divorce from contemporary art 
appears complete. 

Some such reflection is inevitable on the appearance of this reprint 
and enlargement of William Griffith’s Loves and Losses of Pierrot. A 


IT REQUIRES at once a robust courage and a fine and penetrative faith 
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slender collection of these poems was printed some years ago, joyed in 
by a limited circle of readers, furnished a few selections for anthologies 
at the moment—and was inundated by the flood of books in the “new 
movement.” Some of us clung to our copies, and from time to time have 
turned over the pages to read again of the ghostly and delicate passions, 
the loves and sorrows and joys, the buffooneries and heartbreaks of 
Pierrot—with a growing feeling that here was something distinctive and 
distinguished in contemporary poetry, and something which we would 
not willingly lose. Since that time, Mr. Griffith has returned, now and 
again, to that moon-lit world and its moon-struck, immortal inhabitant; 
more loves and more losses were chronicled in the same cool and remote 
and delicately impassioned verse. 


It was with genuine delight, then,—and with a sober care for the 
preservation of a distinctive and beautiful piece of work—that we 
learned of this forthcoming volume of the complete Pierrot. 


It would be a simple matter to dwell upon the “literary” qualities 
of the poems here collected—the tentative, attenuated music, the weight- 
less and curving words and the delicate in-weaving of narrative and pure 
lyricism. But these things are so immediately discernible, and while they 
contribute to the feeling of distinction, it is to the distinction of quality 
that they contribute. The distinctive character of the book is to be 
sought in its creation of a world which appears at first as an enchanted 
and moonlit unreality, peopled with phantom and fancy, but realized, 
finally, as our own world of confused and stormy life seen in a tranquil- 
izing and revealing glass. 

Does this seem an unreal world, in a hush of dream? It is because 
the noisy and transient and accidental have been refined away, and the 
thin and sensitive air receives more readily the image and the gesture and 
the music of what we are behind our masks. Does he seem a fanciful 
and sometimes ridiculous unreality—this Pierrot, “serenading invisible 
verendahs,” waiting breathless at the turn of a stair, weeping because 
Pierrette has gone, or because the moon has set? Men do not—or do 
they, perhaps, in the secret, barely realized dream-life of special and 
fleeting moments ?—wait under the moon’s white madness “for nothing 
much at all,” or drift as moody derelicts into momentary and unnamed 
disasters. 

It is this projection of humanity’s more delicate moods and passions 
that we see in the loving, sorrowing, singing Pierrot—moods and pas- 
sions and dreams and memories so dimly felt, so imperfectly realized 
amid our noisy actualities. How clearly are they apprehended, how com- 
pletely lived out, in this remote world on which they are projected in 
the person of Pierrot! 

I think that man misreads the literature of dreams, who reads it as 
unreality. This is not unreality, this passion and dream and memory 
that move these re-created, legendary figures; not unreality, but the very 
stuff and motion of life transpiring in the stilled regions of a rarefied 
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world. On this point may turn a whole theory of art and its processes— 
a theory not very popular among latter-day actualists. One has to do 
battle, these days, for the element of remoteness in the processes of art— 
for revelation through the reducing medium of distance, so to speak. 
Need art be, in itself, as immediate, as inchoate, as disturbed and hot as 
life is? May it not, in itself, attain to the tranquil and pellucid and 
cool, for all that it reflects on its unruffled surface the trouble and pas- 
sion of life? It is such a world that Mr. Griffith has created—remote, 
translucent, hushed with dream, yet alive with these lighter motions of 
the spirit in perfect integrity and consistency. 

So much is said here of the validity of Mr. Griffith’s art, that the 
entrancing charm of it is in danger of neglect. But it is precisely because 
the charm of it is ready and immediate that I wished to put in a plea 
for a more serious consideration than is always allotted to charm, and 
charm merely. 

The individual poems, with their romantic episodes, their half-gay, 
half-sad love songs and laments, are delightful reading on the instant. 
But they should be read in sufficient number at a sitting to permit of 
transition into the world where their half-hushed language begins to 
achieve sound, and their phantoms something like definite shape, and 
their ghostly feeling realization and conviction. 

Pierrot and Pierrette and Columbine and Yvonne—for all their 
madness and their quaintness, for all their dreaming and sighing and 
singing among roses under the moon—will appear reminiscent, then, of 
something that you know in the shut-up chambers of your own inti- 
macies . . . very like something you know, in all these things, and—yes— 
in their beauty and their bravery, too. 

Davip Morton. 


SOUTHERN FOLK-SONGS 


FoLK-SONGs OF THE SOUTH, edited by John Harrington Cox. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


On THE Trait OF Necro Foik-Soncs, Sy Dorothy Scarborough. Har- 
vard University Press. 


oTH these rich collections of Southern folk-songs are published in 

beautiful type and format by the Harvard University Press; and 

both testify to the influence of Professor George Lyman Kittredge, 
of Harvard, who has done more for the study of our folk-lore than any 
other American scholar. It was Harvard University, incidentally, that 
gave Mr. John A. Lomax a traveling fellowship so that he might have 
leisure to collect the material for his Cowboy Songs. 

The title of Folk-songs of the South is a little misleading. The book 
is a collection of various kinds of folk-songs found in the state of West 
Virginia. Some of them are variants of British ballads, well known from 
Child’s classic collection. Among the many other kinds represented are 
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a few which are already known in Mr. Lomax’s collection. It gives the 
Southwestern reader a thrill to learn that “The Dying Cowboy” and 
“The Lone Prairie’ have both been unearthed in the mountains of West 
Virginia. The collection has been admirably edited by Professor Cox, of 
West Virginia University, who is Archivist and General Editor of the 
very alert West Virginia Folk-lore Society. 

We are glad to note that the Texas Folk-lore Society is debating the 
preparation of a similar volume. When they do publish it, we hope they 
will follow Professor Cox’s example and include a state map and the 
music of some of the songs. 

Miss Scarborough’s book is more than an anthology. Her account of 
her experiences as a collector is as interesting and as illuminating as that 
found in MacKenzie’s Quest of the Ballad; and her comments on the 
songs themselves are entertaining and enlightening. Occasionally the 
attempt to make her text readable betrays the author into too colloquial 
a style; but a more serious defect in the book is the absence of an index. 
Among several hundred songs, how is one to find a particular favorite? 
Miss Scarborough’s collection, however, is better in every respect than 
Talley’s Negro Folk Rhymes or any other book of the kind known to 
the reviewer. We hope the present keen interest in negro literature and 
folk-lore will give the book the wide circulation which it deserves. We 
cannot close without quoting one song which may not be known to the 
readers of the Southwest Review: 


Ain’t no use 0’ my workin’ so hard, darlin’, 
Ain’t no use o’ my workin’ so hard, darlin’; 
I got a gal in de white folks’ yard. 

She kill a chicken, 

She bring me de wing; 

Ain’t I livin’ on an easy thing, 
Honey babe? 


CHorus 
Shout, you mourners, an’ you shall be free, 
Shout, you mourners, an’ you shall be free, 
When de good Lawd set you free. 


Nigger an’ a rooster had a fight; 

Rooster knocked de Nigger clean out o’ sight. 
Nigger say, “Rooster, dat’s all right; 
I git you at de chicken-coop tomorrow night.” 


CHoRUs. 
J. B. H. 
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EARLY MIDDLE WESTERN LITERATURE 


THe LITERATURE OF THE MippLE WESTERN FRONTIER (two volumes), 
by Ralph Leslie Rusk. Columbia University Press, New York. 


E most striking fact about our recent literature is the part played 
I in it by the novelists and poets of the Middle West. Somehow one 
is apt to feel that writers like Carl Sandburg and Sherwood An- 
derson have, unlike New England writers, no background, no predeces- 
sors, no literary tradition back of them. In one sense perhaps they have 
none; and yet, as Professor Rusk clearly shows, for over a century the 
Middle West has been attempting to exploit its rich resources in litera- 
ture. In spite of the timeliness of its theme, this book is in no sense a 
popular treatise, for the author ends his study with the pioneer period in 
1840. For special students of Western literature and Western history 
the book is invaluable. Its bibliography reveals an unsuspected amount 
of writing of many kinds, and it evidences marvelous diligence in research 
in dusty corners of many libraries. The scope of the book is well indi- 
cated by the chapter headings: “Cultural Beginnings,” “Travel,” 
“Newspapers and Magazines,” “Controversial Writings,” “Scholarly 
Writings and Schoolbooks,” “Fiction,” “Poetry,” “Drama,” ‘The 
Vogue of British and Eastern Writers.”” Some time, we hope, Professor 
Rusk will give us other volumes which complete the history of Middle 
Western literature. 


Why, one wonders on laying down this scholarly monograph, has 
not some equally tireless investigator examined the literature of the Old 
Southwest, which extended from Georgia and Tennessee to Texas and 
beyond? Mr. Wade recently published an excellent study of Judge 
Longstreet, but Baldwin and other predecessors of Mark Twain have 
never been closely studied. The intrinsic importance of these writers is 
probably greater than any included in Professor Rusk’s book; and cer- 
tainly the Southwest has a much richer vein of folk-lore than his study 
reveals in the Middle West. Here is a more attractive field for research 
than many which our graduate students spend their time upon—only to 
find in the end that some German or English scholar has anticipated 


them. J. B. H. 


Coceripce’s IpEALIsM, by Claud Howard. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


It is strange that, in spite of Coleridge’s own assertion of his great 
indebtedness to English philosophers, scholars should ascribe most of his 
philosophical beliefs to Kant and other Germans. Professor Howard 
contends that before Coleridge went to Germany, he had found in the 
English Platonists a transcendentalism which anticipates almost all the 
essential points of Kant’s idealism. 
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IBSEN AND AFTER 
A Stupy oF THE Mopern Drama, dy Barrett H. Clark. D. Appleton 


) and Company, New York. 

E almost impossible task of bringing some sort of order to the com- yi 
: ; ] plex tendencies and counter-tendencies that have made up the his- ' 
e 


tory of the drama since Ibsen first set Europe by the ears has 
attracted a great number of competent students. But even in such a 
popular field, Barrett Clark’s 4 Study of the Modern Drama is notable 
} for its completeness and for the freshness of its effort to get a perspective 

in viewing the plays of the last half-century. Mr. Clark secures confi- 
dence because he is never dogmatic. As he confesses in his preface, no 
. final dramatic judgments are in, and it is the part of wisdom to ask 

questions rather than to deliver opinions. 
y § He has accordingly set down without bias most of the data that must 
be considered in a summary of the rather surprising structure of the 
h ‘ modern drama. Without some reference to changing technique and to 
newly developed standards of artistry, there might easily be confusion 
about what the modern playwright is trying to do. And until this is 
y settled, of course, there can be no understanding. 

) It cannot be sufficiently emphasized that while Mr. Clark is writing 
a survey, he is certainly not trying to dispose of his subjects. He is 
tinkering with no theories, and he is profoundly distrustful of rules. He 

treats each play as it deserves to be treated, as a work of art rather than 
as merely another example of the operation of certain principles. And it 
is mainly for this reason that he has been able to write a significant book. 


H. S. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Merritt Y. HuGHEs, assistant professor of English at the University 
of California, has been a student at Boston University, Harvard, Edin- 
burgh, and the University of Paris. He is now on a leave of absence and 
has gone to Italy as Guggenheim Fellow. 

Acnegs Law, recently a student at the University of Colorado, was © 
married last spring to Easley §. Jones, one of the advisory editors of the 
Southwest Review. 

Lew SARETT, one of the advisory editors of Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse, is the author of The Box of God and Many, Many Moons. 4 
new book of his poems, Slow Smoke, will be published this month. 

CARLETON BEALS, at one time the principal of the American High 
School in Mexico City, is the author of Mexico: An Interpretation. 

Witter ByNNER was the first president of the Poetry Society of 
America. He is the author of Young Harvard, A Canticle of Pan, and 
other books of poems and plays. Caravan, a new collection of his poems, 
is to appear soon. 

Howarp Mumrorp Jongs, until recently associate professor of com- 


parative literature at the University of Texas, has been the director of 


amateur groups of actors there and in Chicago. 's year he becomes a 
member of the department of English at the University of North Caro-~ 
lina, where Frederick H. Koch has been remarkably successful in encour- ~ 
aging the writing and production of plays. Mr. Jones’ play, The Shadow, © 
is included in Wisconsin Plays. 

Marcery Swett has been on the staff of Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse, but is now a member of the editorial department of the George 
H. Doran Company. j 

ERNEST BERNBAUM, professor of English at the University of Illinois, 
is the editor of English Poets of the Eighteenth Century and the author 
of The Mary Carleton Narratives and other books of criticism. 

Wi rrip WILson GIBSON is one of the best of living English poets. 

HELEN SCHLESINGER is a young Louisiana writer who has had poems 
published in Sunset, The Buccaneer, and other magazines. While work- 7 
ing toward her Master's degree at the University of California, she 
gathered the material for her study of The Liter... ire of New Orleans. 

KENNETH C. KAUFMAN was born in Kansas but has lived most of 
his life in Oklahoma. He writes that he “broke sod and learned the 
smell of the grass roots in the Cheyenne country” when his father took 
up a claim there. He is a graduate of the University of Oklahoma and 
now teaches in the Oklahoma City High School. 

Haniev_ Lone, born in Rangoon, Burmah, the son of American mis- 
sionaries, now lives in Santa Fe and is a frequent contributor of poetry 
and prose to such magazines as The Midland and The Century. 

R. H. Grirritu is professor of English and curator of the Wrenn 
Library at the University of Texas. 

Davip Morton is a well-known Southern poet who now teaches at 
Amherst College. His latest book of poems is Harvest. 








